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deserved but much of it/ as today, emanated from people unwilling 
to prbsiletize knowledge outside university confines arid unaware 
of the special teaching requirements of adult education. 



Partnershi p with th^ Workers 
Educational Association 



\ 



The character of the movement changed with the iriceptibn 
of the-WEA set up in 19 03, two years after the foundation of the 
Labour Party. The WEA was the creation of Albert Marisbridge, 
a socialist, member of the Cd-bperative movement , churchman and 
adult educator; His aim was to equip the working class, especially 
its trade union leaders, with the education, they had missed when 
younger. A network of volunatry WEA branches was set Up 
essentially to liaise with the extra-mural department In organizing; 
publicizing ari<a running* joint classes. The WEA therefore, frbm 
the start/was a consumers organfzatibri fbr university classes 
and much of its present day problems derive from the secondary 
role it Kas always played. Following the 1902 Education Act 
government grants helped bring class fees within the reach of \ 
working people. Very soon most university wbrk was being carried 
out jointly with the WEA. These new classes required a more 
systematic approach than Stuart's short series bf one hour 
lectures preceded by a haridout and reading 1 ist , and followed by 
a discussion and the setting of essay topics. The three year 
tutorial class was born. ;rhis entailed a small group working 
closely with their university tutor, listening to irifbrmal 
lectures, engaging in wide-rarigirig discu§§ion and writing 
fortnightly essays throughout a total of seventy-twb meetings. 
By 1912 the Secretaries of^ the Oxford and C^ridge extra-mural 
departmerits felt able to describe their' work as "one bf the 
greatest unifying f orc?es ^iri the social life of modern England"" 
This Was perhaps an exaggeration as even in 1914 the number of 
students involved in tutorial 'classes was only 3,345,^ 
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T he 1919 Report -and - 
Interwar Developments 

In 1919 a historic report appeared, entitled the Final Report 

of the Adult Education Cditrntittee -o f the Mirtist -ry- of Reqonstruction ,l 

which urged the establishment of an extra-mural department with 

an academic head at every Uffiversity in Britain. Liberal 

education for adults, said the report, should be a standard part 

of university provision organized by these departments and 

financed from local and national public funds.. During the 

i92ds extra-mural departments were established at Nottingham, 

Aberystwyth, Manchester, Exeter, Hull, Leicester, Southampton 

and Durham. From the outsqt structures varied. In some cases 

extra-mural department directors had professional status, in 

others not. In some cases association with the WEA was very 

close, in others remote. However, most departments noW had 

full-time tutors who had a teaching and development role in 

districts where they were resident. Often their work complemented 

the organizational efforts of WEA branches and their own full-time 

tutors. Bat considerable duplication of effort emerged in some 

areas exacerbated by the difficulty of allocating distinctive 

roles to the two agencies (or Responsible Bodies as they have 

, become to be called) in a country where adult education provision 

was still developing and uneven. Official regulations in 1924 

intended universities to provide higher level, more cerebral 

courses than the WEA and the Local Education Authorities (LEAs) , 

but in practice much overlap existed. The emergent LEA provision 

varied in type and- quality. Most LEA§ concentrated upon vocational 

studies, i.e. con'nected with work, and tended to ignore liberal 

education, but some like Cambridgeshire with its village Colleqes 

. . . . - 10 ' 

were very innovative. 



Postwar Develbpmejvts 

Local Education Authoritie s 

The 19AA Education Act imposed a (albeit rather Vague) : 
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statutory duty upon local councils to provide educational 
facilities for adults. Most LEAs now take this respdrigibility ' 
very seriously and work has. expanded to the extent that ove^ 
two million students now attend non-vocational classes engaging 
the efforts of over 1,000 full-time arid 80,000 part-time staff. 
The majbri:ty of cla§§e§ occur in the evening, onee a week 
between September and April, do not lead to ex^inations and are 
mostly cbricerried With physical or practical activities, foreign 
languages, arts and crafts, music arid drama. In addition, 
LEAs give financial help and accommodation to voluntary societies 
like the Women ' s Institutes and Tbwriswbmen's Guilds, when they 
engage in educatibrial activities . "^^ 

Workers EdQcatibrial A ssociat ion 

In the last twenty years the full-time §taff of the WEA 
has doubled tb bver 100 but its work has been overshadowed by 
the rap^d expansion of the extra-mural department's; jointly 
organized classes have slumped to less than 20 per cent of their 
wbrk. The WEA has rather lost its partnership role and some 
critics maintain it has yet to find a new one. Frequently 
vbiced is the criticism that the WEA has beeri too concerned to 
copy the extra-mural q|partmerit model. But the army of WEA 
Vbluritary workers should not be underestimated .ribr its range of 
introductory courses fbr the public undervalued; some of them 
are of a "standard comparable in every aspect tb many classes 
provided by university responsible bodies Moreover, following 
the recbmmeridations of the government Russel Repbrt in 1973 the 
WEA is seeking to develop its own considerable interest in work 
for industrial workers and socially disadvantaged ' groups . 

Extra-Mural 



Structure 

^ Since the war the number of the extra-mural departments 
has increased tb thirty-eight employing some 340 full-time and 
10,000 part-time tutors. Three-quarters of their ^^Slaries ar 
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paid* for out of Departmerit of Education and Science fiirids the 
being made up by the University Grants Council, ^a 
, semi-independent body set up by the Government to administer 
^ lock grants for the running of universities. Over a dozen 
of the newer departments receive ho DES grant and derive money 
from other sources , 

The structure and organization of the departments tends to 
reflect internal university attitudes towards them. Some are 
accepted as a natural and valuable part of university life and 
others afe regarded as mere appendages, irrelevant afterthoughts, 
the same elitist values which led to the rejection of Sewell's 
original plan live on in many university Senate committee meetings 
Accordingly, the academic status of departmental heads still 
varies but generally it is rising; illustrative of this trend 
is the Manchester directorship which has recently been promoted 
to professorial level. Another development reflecting and 
reinforcing this trend, has been the gradual replacement of the - 
resident tutor system by campus-based departments with well 
orgainized administrative support, proper offices for tutors 
and a high proportion ofclasses held on university premises. 
Some critics argue that this tendency has removed* tutbi>6 away 
from the grass roots. Defenders point out that the departments 
are now better placed to fight for more risspUrces for their 
neglected area and to help break down t^e barriers of privilege 
and mysticism which have long separated British universities 
from the rest of society. Campus-based extra-mural departments 
tend to employ tutors with responsibility to a subject rather 
^than to a geographical area. Subject tutors have often shown 
9?eat initiative and energy in tapping latent demand; ""To give 
one instance, courses for social workers in one area, which 
numbered 9 with 177 enrolments before a staff tutor was appointed, 
increased in five years to 52 with 955 enrolments" . "'■^ 
Liberal Education Courses 

Two-thirds of the work of the extra-mural departments — 
involving annually over 200,000 students — is still in the * ' 
traditional area of liberal education; over one half in the 
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humanities (archaeology, history, literature, philosophy and 
art), 13 per cent in the scierices and most of the rest in 
industrial studies and social sciences. in this field the 
departments might typically offer courses ~ advertised in a 
variety of way§ -^^ ranging from three-year tutorial classes, 
to sessional classes of 20-24, short courses of 6-10 meetings, 
day .schools, single lectures, residential weekend schools and 
summer schools. Certificate or diploma courses have been a 
*ig growth area. London, always particularly interested in this 
field have as many as 5,000 of their annual 20,000 students 
engaged in certi ficate _ courses . This growth reflects the growing 
need for paper qualifications discussed beloW.'^ Evening classel 
are held on the campus or, in collaboration with the WEA and 
the LEAs, in schools and educational centred. Class fees at 
present are between 30-40p_per meeting — relatively low compared 
with some LEA fees — but students and old-age pensioners can ' 
usually enrol at half price. Despite the near nomirial fees, 
the extra-mural classes still attract only a small minority of 
wdrking class people and a high proportion of their members a^e 
' graduates or prof esslional people. ' 

Some universities, like Cambridge, Manchester,. Bristol and 
Oxford have residential centres off«itig short-stay courses 
of a liberal and vocational nature. the Manchester centre. 
Holly Royde College, hosts a wide range of short courses from * 
September to April and during the threer* summer months takes in 
two thr^e-month international suiraner schools, brie for working 
people from the Nordic countries, the other for trade promotion • 
officers from^ the developing countries; Manchester also organizes 
a_three-week summer school at the seaside university town of T 
Bangor in North Wales comprising small, week-long seminars; \ 
this study/holiday approach has proved popular With foreign 
students. 

Post Experience Courses 

Along with the improved provision of state education and 
easier access to tmiversities since the war, the extra-mural 
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departments have moved- into more spebiaiist vocational or 
post-experience areas. Coarses for "social workers, for exampl^, 
now comprise 8 per cent of all their work Manchester even has 
a six-person- team which runs a two year professional trairiiriq, 
coarse. Industrial education has also grown immensely. Mos't 
departments now organize management CdUrsiss arid, iri association 
with the Trade Union Congress educational department a growing 
number of day-release courses for shop stew^ds. Some departments 
have used their classes to pioneer social research. The most 
famous example is Coats and Silburn's study of poverty iri 
Nottingham but a Marichester class recently published a useful 
Bousing Improvement Handbook designed to help dccU^arits of poor 
housing to chart the laberynthine official channels leading- to ' 
local government improveraeiiL grants. "^^ 

In addition, short post experience courses to provide special 
sitilis or up to date information, or which aim to wideri the vision, 

>°^9^"*^^^ ^ myriad of groups: local or central government 

officers, councillors, army officers, magistrates, lawyers, 
policemen, business executives, hospital administrators , doctors , 
clergy , architects, town; planners and farmers to name but a few. 
The departments dfteri take the lead in putting on conferences or 
symposia (as they are occasionally grandly described), for 
professionals in specific areas. These might be "one-offs" 
like the recent conference on North West regional gdVernmerit " 
in the light of governmerit proposals , or they might be annual 
everits like Manchester's Symposium on Broadcasting Policy dr 
its internationally kndwn cdrifererice on Conurbation and Transport, 

To organize these specialist courses the departments have 
to establish close working cdritacts with a wide range of 
drgariizatibns, many of which provide the necessary funds. The 
1969 Further Education Regulaticris provide a 75 per cent grant 
"towards the cost of providing tuition in any course of liberal 

adult education in a programme approved " which means that the 

"closed" specialist courses are ineligible for grant; a situatidri 
which the Russet Report urged shdUld be reversed, 



Teaching arid Trairiing 

_ Tutors (occasionally called staff tutors or lecturers) are 
expected to be academically up to university standard. They aire 
usually encou^a^d to pursue academic research and many'of them 
undertake lecturing duties in internal departmerits. But in ' 
addition they- must fiave good organizational skihs, be prepared 
to travel to classes and to face audiences of varying ages, social 
composition and intellectual level. Audience size can vary — 
anything from two or three to ^00 — but most extra-mural 
teaching takes place I'n small groups, and teaching techniques 
have developed accordingly. An informal atinosphere is essential 
to encourage class participgtidri and. to disarm the fears of those 
with limited educational background. The tutor, may be faced 
with a group of diverse qualities but, at best he must seek ' 
to fire their interest and extend their learning abilities to 
the limits. At the very least, he must do enough to bring them 
back next week| The bv^all standard is high enough to move 
the Vice-chancellor of Durham University to comment that the , 
extra-mural departments have on their staff "the most successful 
practitioners of the art Sf teafching that the university has-.^l 
.Whilst full-time tutors have inple opportunity to develop 
their skills, part-timers can face initial difficulties and there 
is always a risk that the class will fail. When employing 
part-timers the departments have to satisfy themselves that a 
new recruit has the necessary qualities ai^i potential. Many 
part-timers, however (60 per cent in Manchester) are proven 
university teachers and many others teach in schools, colleges 
or polytechnics. Some departments now organize sl?ort training 
courses for part-timers to try to coMunicate some of the special 
problems of adult teaching and the various ways in which they can 
'be reduced or overcome. 

«- Professional- adult education and research ' exists in some 
diversities as a separate department, in others as a constituent 
part of its extra-mural department. In Manchester there is a 
separate department of adult education offering post graduate 
courses for adult educators in Britain and? the developing countries 
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as well as training courses for internal university staff. 
Prom small beginnings' adult education research has taken off, 
particularly in Manchester , Nottingham, Leicester, Oxford, . 
LlverpcJdl and Leeds arid iri its evidence to the Russel Committee 
tJ\e University Council* for Adult Educatioji (OCAE) urged more 
research in such areas as: student motivation , learning 
•prcTcesses, and the educational K^eds of adults at different 
levels of ability and attairimerit . 



Russel Report (1973) 

Mariy of the UCAEs recommendations were echoed by the Russel 
Report^ but unfortunately it ap^ared precisely wheri Britain 
was plunging irit;b economic recession. Government savagely 
cut public expenditure to reduce the money supply arid ericburage 
the private sector. Local government, accounting for one-third 
of public funds, was forced to economise and -adult education 
as a low priority area came under the financial scalpel. The ^ 

range of courses was reduced, drastically ir) some areas, arid 

- - - - 

-fees were gerierally pu^shed up . * The extra-mural departments, 
deriving their funds from centwral government, escaped relatively 
lightly. Some of the organizational recommendations of Russel, 
like the establishment of a national and regional advisory 
councils have beeri^ followed but adult educators wait in vain 
fox the main measures to be implemented. Russel had urged a 
doubling of the Iheagre 1 per cent of , the national educational 
budget allocated to adult education, but even without a firiaricial 
crisis adult education commands a lovs? priority in Britain. 
Most of the top decision-makers in Britain have had litt-le 
contact with adult ^ucatibri; top civil servants have a predominantly 
P^foJ^^ ^JTd Cambridge background, the majority of ministers too, 
whether Conservative or Labbur, are university educated. 
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" O pen Ur U-versity 

^ Whilst the Russel Report continues to gather dust in the 
DES the Open University (OU) ^continaes to gather mbmeritiim. 
the OU was foanaed, with much support from the extra-mural 
departments, by Harold Wilson's Labour Government in 1969, 
taking in its first batch of 24,000 undergraduates in :January, 1970. 
The OU has a Royal Charter like any other university arid it 
exists primarily to conf^er cg^rees although it also offer^ 
ndri-examination courses varying from six weeks to ten mbriths , 
Candidates mus^^ be over 21 years of age and need have no 
qpalificatioris but they have to be judged acceptable before 
being taken on. Courses are hi'ghly structured with special 
texts prepared to complement the programmes broadcast on radio 
and television (usually at nonrpeak viewirig hours). The bu 
calculates that 65 per cent of student wOrk is systematic 
reading, lb per cent viewing and'^ listening, 15 per cent contact 
-with tutors and studerits in tutorials" and at 'Summer school and, 
10 per cent written project worjc or ■^amiriatibns . ^ ^ 

- Degrees are built up. on a credit'system: one credit for each 
12 mpnth course studied. ' six bS^dit;s equal an ordinary degree 
whilst an honours degree requirg^fe^ht , so typically a student 
will t^e six years to achieve^iS^'^^^ degree. At present there 
are 55, 000' ondergraduates and l^^O^post experience students, 
making the OU by far the largest urtiversity ^iri the country. 
The drop-out rate is relativel^'Very low: only 50 per cent.^ - 
The^repbrt of thp OU Committee oh Continuing Educatibri looked 
forward confidently to the expansion of existing ' provision and 
the creation of a Delegacy of Continuing Education: iri bther ' 
words an OU extra-mural department*!^ ' . - 



^r^l Departments 



,1 

Ail these Operi Uriiversity developments have been watched by^ 
the extra-mural departments with admiratibri '^tinged With envy 
and a little alarm. The*egg which they themselves helped create 
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• has hatched an infant which is growing so large so quickly that 
it threatens to become a ctockob which will take over the whole 
nest. Behind the extra-mural movement from the earliest days 
has been the assumption that working people did not want or heed 
examiriatibria or university qualifications and that liberal 
education was somehow morally superior to both. Perhaps this 
itself was a disguised elite idea (though one with much in i$:s 
favour) derived from the ideal of the nineteenth centaury gentleman 
scholar pursuing catholic intellectual interests in his leisure 
time. During the 1950s and 60s when the London University 
part-time degrees became increasingly ^^ular, it emerged that 
for many people, extra-mural hors d ' oeuvres were no substittite 
for main degree courses. But inste^ad of using extra-mural 
expertise to answer this demand, the Government devised the 
highly original OU and also showed financial favour to the 
new polytechnics which could offer full arid part-time degrees 
more cheaply than the universities. 

The sight of new agenciqf carving but thriving^ii^ empires 
in areas bf traditional extra-mui^l interest has left^^e 
extra-mural departments feeling by-passed and, understandably 
a little reseritful. And yet, if these. departments can abandon 
some of their traditional- self -ef f acemerit a big ' opportunity 
exists to play a leading role in a new development r Spurred 
partially by the example of the OU arid mbre especially by - 
demographic trerids which Will leave universities with , much 
spare capacity by the mid 1980s, the Gbvernmerit has been rethinking 
its policy towards universities. A Government discussion : 
document Higher Education in the 1990s suggested that anticipated _ _ 
vacant places be filled by mature students, particularly women 
and Working class people and- that provisibri bf part-ti^ne degrees 
be sobstanti'ally ex^nded.^^ Mr. Gordon Oakes , one of the ; 
education ministers, hks^even spoken of uriivers^ties comprising 
50 per cent mature studelhts by the end of the next, decade. The 
UCAE response in June 1978 eagerly tbbk up these ideas. ^8 

Provicil^g ,traditiorial areas of prSven .value continue to 
expand, the extra-mural departments can usefully apply their 



experience-; wisdom ^Shd special oxi^^^Ftisu in a variety of 
pd&iblc ways: running . prt'par a tory eourscis for mature ^Uudents, 
he1|>inq' to plan an(i ti^ach cbur.st^s involving ma-^Aire ijtudents, 
particularly those undertakinq part-time c1ec|rtH'H, orferiruj 
part-time degrees, providiiuj a couiK;rUinq :iervicr for mature J 
students and no on. ^ 

For over one hundred year-; the extraTi^mra 1 (lepartm€\nts luive ; 
been making the i r (li st inc:t ! Ve con trilnit ?c>^i to liritisJi life., 
they have helped considerably to rt^Juce the ha|- r i e r -he t ween 
the people and universities which aeademicn witTi their special 
titled; and esoteric subject laricjuaqes lend tl. eons t rlict^^'r t 
would be interestinq to discover how m^my universities outside 
Britain orqanizc Events similar to Manchester University's 
Open Days when over 30,000 local people crowd on to the7^campUs 
to visit laboratories and view displays and exhibitions. There 
are siqns that at Ibnq ic^t; policy makers are beqinninq to 
realize that adu 1 1 educa t ion is a^ vital a sector of education 
as any other: in the future expansion which now seems inevitable 
it is to be hoped that the ex tr a-rtkira 1 departments will be 
allowed to play a leadinq role in jretraining, renewinq', 
re^rientatinq and perhaps , s t i i 1 most important , retrieving 
people who drt^l^ped out of the educational system at an early age. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES 
* AND ADULT EDUCATION ^N ITALY ' 

Alessahdro Casiccia 

S e Cdndar y - S chbb Is an d^ ' . ' . 

Acc e s s to Universities 

In Italy, in addition to the ^ifo!^ elementary school 
system extending from pre-school througjl priinary school to the ' 
uniform middle school, there is the advanced secondary school 
system, consisting of university stream secondary schools, art 
sahools, teacher training colleges, technical institutions 
and vocational schooji. Some streams within this differentiated 
secondary school system lead directly to a vocational -qualification 
others lead exclusively to the university entrance qualification. 

_ Up to a few years ago the advanced secondary school system,, 
with its university streeim secondary school, oMupied a key 
position. A -aistinctibri was made between the l4fcerai arts 
university secondary schools and the science onifersity secondary 
schools. Both of -these, but especially the former. Were the 
product of a typically Italian educational tradition emphasizing 
eloquence and the hmanities. Up until 1969 the university 
stream secondary school represented the only route to the 
university; on the other hand it was almost impossible to 
beccine a cra^ft^man or to take some other trade or even to obtain - 
a post in the civil service through these schools. Even toda^ ^ 
the main emphasis at the university stream secondary schools 
is on cburses with a mainly philosophical and idealistic content 

■ , - ilO ^ 
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'^d this emphasis on the humanities is bbmplemehted by a training 
remote from the practical aspects of life, 

^_ the discussion of the liberalisation of university entrance 
requirements which beg^ in 1968 has threatened the traditional 
privileges of the middle class, namely to attend a university > 
stream secondary school and to receive its diploma and thus 
earn ^the right to enroll in one or the other faculty at a 
university. 

following 10 years during* which university entrance 

requirements were^^e 1 axed , some restrictions are being reintroduced. 
In July of 1978, in the draft bill of a university reform measure - 
which has long been under discussion in parliamentary committees, 
an article was introduced under which admission to a universi-ty 
wiiv:be; restricted to those having a secondary school diploma 
whifch "agrees" with the particular field or discipline which 
the applicant wishes to sutdy. Anyone who does not have the 
required kind of diploma will have to pass an entrance examination. 



Secondary; Schools 



In addition to the university stream secondary schools 
described above, which represent the traditional form of seconda^ 
school and which still exi§t today, there are a whole series 
of advanced secondary schools which offer specialised training 
and which grant diplomas, some of which provide direct access 
to employment or are also accepted as fulfilling the entrance 
requirements to a university. Examples of such schools are 
the language secondary schools, the arts schools, which are - 
subdivided into art secondary' schools and conservatories, the 
teacher training colleges, which provide the primary, school 
teaching credential, the technical ;instituteG , which provide 
direct entry into certain forms bf employment, (e,g, ap a 
bookkeeper or sarveyor) , and finallf the vocational schools, 
whose students are almost exclus&vely from workers' fellies, 
(but which will not be discussed here). 

context of this tendency to continue to permit 
wide access to aniversity, a trend has emerged in recent years 
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with regard to the transition frpiti secondary school to university 
or from secondary school to employinent, A survey conducted in 
1975 shows that a very high percentage of those leaving secondary 
school desire to enter employment " and at the same time take a 
course. of studies. In 1975 there'was a total of 43,2 per cent 
of registered students who were alsq gainfully employed, .it 
remains to be seen how this trend will develop in view of the 
plans alluded to above to restrict university entrance. 



Adult Education in Italy 

Italian adult education involves few established ins titutions 
; and structures, but is rather- more a question of some temporary 
State measures an^ o'f educational activities arising from social 
controversy and gtrtiggles by the trade unions, Italian adult 
education i§ characterised by constant processes of change £ind 
a lack ^f .legislative security. It is only in the case of the 
people's schools that antiquated laws and decaying structures 
exist which maintain the function of adult' education in a 
patriarchal^d discriminating form. The areas of adult education 
to be described in the following 'are: (1) The outmoded people's 
schoQl, tl^ popular education courses . and evening schools; 
(.2) paid Educational leave on the "13d hour model"; and (3) the 
use of university structures and institutions by part-time 
students, 

» 

People's Schools, Po pular Educat ibri Cours e s and Evening Schools 

Immediately after the Second World war attempts were made 
to come to terms w^th the problem of illiteracy which Facism 
had been unable to solve. Thus in 1947 people's school courses 
a«d in 1949 popular education courses Were initiated. The 
purpose of the people's school was to overcome adult illiteracy, 
to offer courses which would provide primary school education 
and lead to complete middle school, i.e. to a desired vocational 
qualification. The failure of these initiatives is evident 
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from the following data, 'in 1951/52 500,000 adults participated 
in courses of this kind, but in 1961 there were still approximately 
3,700,000 illiterates (of these, 2,600,000 in the sbUth of 
Italy), to which mast be added 4,000,000 semi-illiterates. 
Hence these initiatives have had little real impact and succesi 
and in the year 1974/75 the number of registered students 
dropped to 6 3,700. 

In addition to the activities of the people's schools the 
Ministry of Education set up general popular education courses. 
To quote official statements, these courses were aimed' at . 
"adults from all social spheres and classes With varioUs degreis 
of education" and their purpose was "to give people a clear and 
secure awareness as individuals of the necessity of achieving 
perfection in all aspects of life and npt ; merely iri their 
vocation . . . " . 

_ , in the course of the fifties these courses slightly 
• increased in popularity but in the sijcttes, despite ambitious 
plans, they became almost meaningless. when these dourses were 
at their peak, the work included the following activities: 
elementary education courses, preparatory courses for apprentices, 
summer courses and courses on public holidays, intrbdUctory" ' ' 

courses in music, courses in cultural motivation and continuing 
_ education and sbcio-cultural course offerings such as lectu:^ - - 
courses. . ' 

Related tb these activities, towards the end of the sixties 
the Ministry attempted to transfbrm the regional lecture centres / 
into social centres for continuing, e^ducation and cultural \- 
services, However, this attempt Was largely a failure as were 
the so-called evening schools, which were organized by the 
secondary schools and offered courses fbr adults, restricted 
to problems in education. All of these activities in the field 
bfadUlt education set in motion by the initiatives taken by 
the Ministry had nb lasting success. 
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"d Educational £eav^^ Within— t he "150 hour - Model" 

^.:,^:^.A _-i ^ - - ^ ^ 

result of a reform 1^ br other 
^ governmental initiative, Although the intention of the legislation 
/>^-<;ompletely ccffnpatible with the constitution of the Italian - 
'Republic. It resulted from the workers' struggles which 
culminated in the 1973 collective agreement between workers 
and management in the metal and engineering industries. In 
this contract the right 'Of every worker was established to 
150 hours of paid educational leave Within a period of 3 years. 
This block of hours can also be taken in the form of paid 

educational ieavfe within bhe> year. This achievement, which 

- - - - - ' ^ ' 

initially applied only to workers in the industries meritibhed 
above (1,200,000 in the majbr private metal and engineering 
companies, 150,000 in smaller ones, 400,000 in companies with 
State participation) was soon ado^Jted as a clause in agreements 
in other sectors. Many agreements have variants of this clause: 
for example in the textile industry, which provided for 120 hours 
per annum (40 bf these with pay) or in publishing (iOQ hours of 
' paid educational leave *in two years), br in-the/ca§e of the 
agricultural wbrkers (60 hours per annum), 

__ The total number of J)ours which each industrial undertaking 
is obliged to grant its employees as paid ec^ucational leave 
can be calculated if the number of employees is multiplied by 
30. The present settlement, modified by the agreement of 1976 
^in the mital and engineering industry, provides fbr ah extension 
of paid educational leave tb a maximum of 2 50 hours for every 
wbrker. 

At present there ar^ courses preparing for primary and 
middle school examinations which require 450 hours (16 hburs 
per week distributed bVer 5 days) . They are given in the 
aftemobns and in part overlap with working hours. For the 
workers in the metal and engineering industry and the textile 
wbrkers (who have -achieved the extension of the 150 hbUrs tb a 
maximum of ^50 hours in scstte jbmpahies ) the working day is 
divided equally into a period of work and a period of study. 

The 150 hours courses in their present form are not yet 
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integrated into the Italian education system. The Ministry 
is attempting to have -the 150 hours courses changed into a 
one year evening course, which means that the authorities 
recognize the present form of the 150 hours courses only as . 
an experiment. At the moment the Ministry issues an annual 
set of regulations governing the raaximum number of courses and 
some aspects of course content . In some regions local governments 
fund courses based on the 150 hour model if demand exceeds 
supply. In principle the 150 hours thus have an insecure and 
only semi-official status. 

From the outset it was the strategy of the trade unions 

(1) To emphasize within the framework of the 150 hours the 
preparation for the compulsory uniform school-leaving 
examination. It is in this area that the greatest number 

^ of paid education lea^|e courses aire given. Nevertheless, 

150 hour educational leave courses are also given at the 
secondary school and imivisrsity level. 

(2) To open up the 150 houxfe not only to workers on paid 
educational leave, but to all adults in general (housewives , 
the unemployed, casuai/workers) . In this area significant 
success has already^eeh achieved which points the way to 

a new system of adult education in Italy. 
(5) To hold the 150 hour courses in the public schools and 

universities and to prevent them from being pushed ^aside into 
marginal areas. : . 

' The trade unions do not support, indeed they criticise, the 

attempt by the Ministry to change the 150 hours into normal 
evening courses. The unions also oppose the extension of the 
150 hours into vocational training, because this could create"" ' 
competitibh for the cultural courses within the 150 hours "-which 
are offered by the secondary and university level institutions. 
Hence the trade unions argue in favour of the creation of a '1 
separate parallel level for- vocational training and Upgrading', 
which is closely linked with the other areas of adult training. 
However, this strategy of separating general and cultural education 
from vocational education, the goal of which is to provide 
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institutional security for both levels of education, creates 
' a far-reaching prdblem especially at the university level. it 
could help to consolidate an existing tendency, and to support 
the .traditional Italian education system Wi*h^tts emphasis on 
ideas, eloquence and the humanities. However, not to carry out 
this separation would in practice lead to the replacement of much 
Of the general and cultural education courses vocational 
education. 

This problem has been recognized and discussed, especially 
4t the university level. The resul,t of this discussion was 
that a number of 150 hour paid educational leave couises were 
planned and given, dealing with the relationship of academic 
' learning to problems of the industrial world: fop example, 

the role of industrial medici.^ in /diagnosing health hazards ; 
i at the place of work; problem/ of the labour market from a- 

political and sociological point of view etc. The participation 
. of workers in these courses was, however, not as great a§ 
anticipated. This was ^probably because such topics were more 
specialised than the wotkers had associated wijEh university 
education in the traditional sfense. ' . | 

Part-ti me St udies for Employed' Adults 

In addition to the 150 hours there are in Italy ex^ples Ojf 
J more spontaneous and informal Use by workers of university * 
structures and institutions. For example, in the course of 
mass political demonstrations attempts have taken plape to ' 
achieve a strategic convergence of individual actll^ties through 
what is known as collective university projects, which Represent 
alternatives to the official university programmes. An example 
of this is the Department ofVPolitical Science at the University 
of T^rin.■ , - 

A further innovation at the university level was achieved 
through the improvement of uhiversity admission requirements 
as of 1968, as a result of which part-time study considerably 
iTicreased and the elitist character of the Italian universities' 
was brought tp an end. The Department of Political Science 
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in Turin is probably not a typical, example in terms of the 

number of part-time students. Of the/students who were enrolled 

there in 1973/74 76.9 per' cent had completed their schooling 

at a technical schpol or at a vocational school, in no less 

than 25 per cent of the Cases, however, more than six years 

had elapsed between their leaving school and commencing part-time 

studies . . 

As the following table illustrates, 83,2 per cent of the 
students enrolled in the Departmisnt of Political Scienceat 
the University of Turin are part-time students. 



1 

Students 


No, 


% 


Full-time employed 


2,258 


73.8 


Part-time employed 


228 


9,4 


Non-employed ^. 


496 


16.2 . 


Housewives 


18 


0.6 


Total 


3,060 


100,0 



Studies have shown, that approximately one third of the 
students enrolled had started out as workers and have meanwhile 
achieve^ the status of salaried employees. Both the so-called 
vertical and horizontal mobility of these students is very great. 
Bei^^se of the frequently long interval be'tweeri leaving school 
ana commencing studies, th^ age of part-time students is constantly 
-increasing. At present 54.5 per cent of the students are above 
the kge of 25; 4,1 per cent are over 40 years of age. 

In the case of the Department of Political -Science at Turin 
Oniversity the developments described above have led to references 
to a phenomenon known as recycling into the education system. 
Recycling into the education system means that both workers 
and management regard part-time studies iri functional terms. 
The workers see it as an improvement of their promotion potential 
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and hence a change to obtain better pay; the employers hope to 
achieve an increase in the mobility of intellectual potential. 
However, recycling into the education system does not autdmatically 

mean upgrading in the production ^ysterri, i.e. increasing the 

^ \ _ ~__ _ _-_ IIUII ' 

qualifications demanded of a wprker in the sense of giving 

him or her more responsible work. 

It can be dembnstrated that a university degree obtained 
through par^-time studies lead^ to only, a very >limi ted increase 
in vertical mobility within the labour system." Bu^reaucratic 
structures within many companies htDld those who ha^ completed 
their degree in' their old jobs. Hence those who h^e the 
greatest career ambitions tend to place greater trust in precisely 
these inflexible structures Whi*ch facilitate promotion on the 
^asis of personal connections*%ather than acquired abilities 
and knowledge, ^ 

__ fp reach a better understanding of this complex problem it 
is also necessary to integrate into the discussion the personal 

attitudes and expectations of the part-time 
students. These variables are closely related to the motivation 
for the choice of a particular programme of part-time studies. 
The Department of Political Science at Turin conducted a survey 
on this Subject, The most frequent repl^ to the question why 
a particular . prograitmte or course was chpperi was "general interest 

; _ _tf 

in this field of study". Other frequent- answers were "a need 
fior cultural and political orientation" and "improvement of social 
relationships and widening my cultural horizons"; The main 
component in these motives can be interpreted in two different 
Ways: (a) as emphasizing the exchjnge value of the university 
degree; and (b) as emphasizing the utilitarian value of the knowledg 
acquired. Interpretation (a) implies that the part-time student 
is indifferent both towards his Vocation and the specific content 
of his part-time studies, and that he regards his university 
diploma exclusively as a means of increasing his own. exchange 
value on the labour market. Interpretation (b) implies that 
there is a need for the direct application of the contents of 
university studies. The student expects ^uidanc^, t^ 



of cultural needs, the acqoisition of knowledge, all of which 
are hot directly related to his work but assii^ed to be useful 
both . in general xndast«'±a3^::^f e : (participatidr^^ i trade union 
and political activities) and also outside of v^/ork^ for example 
the ability to understand better the inroririatibh in newspapers 
and books and televis ion , to develop social contacts,, to be 
active in cultural events and td'participate' directl;^ in. pbliticaJ 
life. 

In both of the cases described, however, -part-time study 
is the answer to tendencies towards downgrading in the area of 
intellectual activity, due to changes on the capital side and 
within the immediate work sector. The em swef^ consists in an 
attempt to "reachieve the value" of one's individual self, which 
is nbt_directly applicable in one's job. ^ 
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UNIVERSITY GIRet£ ftCTiyiTlES IN NORWAY / '\ 

Wilfred Werrie^ N , ^ 

Since 1965 an interstijig expansidri of the facilities tor^^^ 

participation in extra-mural university studies has taken pla^re/ 
. Such facilities are primariiy^aesigried for adults engaged, in " 
full employinent. This develppment is thi ^esolgi of the ' ' 
Storting ( Parlinranet) Bill No.., 92, 1964/65 ~ adppted by the' . 
Storting on June 12, 1965, In this comprehensive ddcuitient 
mention is made , inter al ia, of the part played by the universities 
and higher institutes in the field of adult education. It is > 
emphasized that the uni<.ersities and higher institutes would be ' 
able to play an . impbrtajit p^rt with regard to educltory measures 
launched in conjunction with voluntary adult education organizations, 
and the universities have arrived at a flexible form of cddperatibh 
by means of the so-c*lled university circles. The presentation 
of the programme outline and the leader mtist be approved- by 
the University and the Ministry of Ecclesiastitilil Affairs aria 
Education, which also Supervise' the activities. The Storting's 
resolutibn was subsequently succeeded by a declaration made by 
the collegia academica at the University of Oslo on ftpril 11,' 1969: 

The University undertakes the responsibility 
for the courses on university level which 
are held in thedistricts by approving both 
the teaehers and: the prof eiasibnal content 
of the courses through the Department for 
Inforroatibn Activities, whilst the Folk 
University attends to the practical 
arrangements, the recruitment of the 
participants arid the finances. 



A university circle cbrfstitiites <a'n alternative way for people 
outside the uftiv|rsities. with regard to' an introduction ' to ^ . 
'\>dcationai stibjecrts or> a university level. ftt the same time, 
^ a UBiVfiX^itry circle may provide assistance . for |3art-time student^ 
.^^^P 5-^^ ^^^^^'^^^"^ ^ unlveriity examination on their dWri. 

..TiiiB; last-mentioned factor ;^hasSga in ed, increasing topical interest 
as a restilt of" the> rising demand f(>r p6st;-secondary dnd coritiriuing 
-educjStiopl; Thi^. development . Was fqieseen in the Storting 
• proposal ^ respecting adult education whe^e , referring to university 
citrcles^ the following is stated: • 

regards tKe qualifications required- for 
participation; in_the_cbu|:ses, rib fixed* rule 
has .beeri laid" dqwh _respecting general - 
- . education^. This: g&^^s' rise to tHe qaestibn 
^ ' as to whether the Js'ual ;;^quiremerit for _ v 
^^tigm (matriculatibh) _as j|^ qualification 
' . ^°^_1^^iBsipn tp oiir (iniyeirsities and: : 

highe> institutes jnay not iiibre generally 
be waivetj. : • 

rirom a modest experimental operation of university circles 

with a view to preparatic^ for examinations whi5h was launched 

in five places in the aulfe of 1965, the ^extent bf the activities 

today. far exceeds any bf the anticipated demand. in 19 76, 

UhivergitV^circles were being run in 94 communities, arid it is 

n9tew9rth^^that some bf these placed had only a few thousand 

inhabitants. 

The ^otal number of participants exceeded 18,000, but of : 
this number there were certainly no more than apprbximately 
8,000 who were enrolled as stUderits at one of the universities * 
and who were preparing for universi ty examinations . The largest 
number of participants, totaling 6,112, i§ to be found among 
thWe preparing for their degree in philosophy. The Other most 
usual courses offered are mathematics, pedagogy, Engl ish , , German^ 
Norwegian, religiouu kriov/ledge , law, political science, history 
of the arts, modern mathematics, physics arid phonetics. Under 
the ausp^ices of the Folk Universities in Oslo, Bergen and 
Trpndheim, university circles of a different character have 
also been coi^ducted: viz., in subjects which for the time being 
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are not being taught at the uhiy^rsities: journalism, conservation 
of the environment and business administration, to mention just 
a few. 

_ It is worthy of attention that the number of extra-mural 
students in pedagogy is considerable; as a matter of fact, in 
excess of* the total number of studiqts of pedagogy att-ending 
the University of Oslo. It is assumed that the main g^pon 
for this is to be found in th^part examination arrangement which 
has beerv~intrpduced in the basic study of pedagogy and which 
affords these students the opportunity of taking their examination 
in five stages. This development was also alluded to in the 
Storting's Bill No. 92, 1964/65, where the fdllbwirig is stated: 

conhection with the ; extencied activities 
ofi the university circles it may be / 
appropriate to go further into the question 
?°^cerhihg the J5*ght tp__s for part: 
examinations at^^the universities . ^ Slsd 
as regards qaalif icatibhs oh university 
■^^^^.^A "^^y. P^^sbns will need some proof 
pf_tbeifact* that they actually, possess 
J^nowledge. corresponding to the requirements 

^^^^ A^i^^sities in the discipline 
concerned. ; , - 

The splitting of the programme of study irit^ minor entities is 
gradually beccaning the practice as regards other subjects where 
the conditions are f;avburable, in this connection mention 
may be made of the fact that the administrative authorities 
at the University of Oslo, .-have called the attention of the 
f^P?^lties to the need for arranging the teaching in such a 
manner that part-time students may also participate. 
_Lz ^^-^^"^^ Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Education 

has granted 5,100,000 Nbrw.Kr to the university circles. Even 
if only 10 per cent of the participants, i.e. 1,800 students, 
pass a oniversity^xamihatibh after having studied in this manner, 
the teaching expanses per candidate will be exceedingly reasonable 
from the State pcknt bf view. Oh the other hand, perhaps the 
gain, in terms of knowledge is in accordance? Th^ only available 
material that may elucidate the question are the statistics 
regarding the number of persons who fail to pass their examihatibri 
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tn philosophy at the universities and in the extra-mural teaching 
centres respectively: all evidence points but that there are. no 
significant differences. On the other hand it isl customary 
to maintain that the participants in the university circles 
receive far from the same comprehensirve teaching facilities 
and a milieu which can be said to be equally as inspiring as 
is the case at the universities. 
: _ ^The university circles have been mentioned in cbririectioh 
with the need for relieving the pressure on the universities — 
amongsi, others, by Mr. Bondevik, the then Minister, during a 
ParliamerHa^ debate fbllbwirig a direct question put to him 
on October 27, 1970, The approximately 6,112 students Who 
attend lectures in their respective local districts with a view 
tb taking the examination in philosophy, bring a relief bf 
the pressure with regard tb bedsitters and vacancies in the ^ 
reading-rooms. On the other hand, the university circles bring 
an appreciable pressure on the whble examination apparatus 
and adihihistration of the universities and, to a certain extent, 
also dn the teaching staff. Yet, the purpose of the university 
circles has never been to relieve the pressure dn the universities 
but to contribute to a kind of regibhal development which was 
not previously afforded much attention.. The university circles 
are part ^ of the same development which has given rise to the 
touring ^tate theatre, the touring State -gallery , the touring 
State concerts, and similar activities. 

The great majbrity of those who study at the basic or 
intermediate level in their subjects ih the districts Would not 
as a rule have burdened the universities. This particularly 
applies to housewives who in their early youth either had to 
interrupt their studies or who were not given an opportunity 
to even begin. It. is rather inconceivable that these people 
would leave their 'husbands and children in order to enroll at 
a university for an indefinite period. On the other hand, it 

^^^t the university circles may become a 
^relieving factor if the conditions are made favourable so that 
full-time students deem it to £e their advantage to use the 
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uiliverslty circles as 'an alternative towards a basic study 
examination and then later on to apply for entry to the 
universities in order to pursue more advanced courses of study. 
The possibilities of such a development were discussed at a 
recent conference held in Hamar and can be sununer up under the 
^following items: 

(1) The information and guidance services intended for the 
students in the districts mast be more effective and 
Cd-brdinated:^, For the time being it will suffice if one 
consultant position is established at' each university. 

(2) University teaching posts must be instituted, involving 
compulsory extra-mural teaching either on a full-time or 

a part-time basis. It will thus be possible to supplement 
the teaching which is carried on by local lecturers. 

(3) The Ministry must provide for additional grants to coyer the 
costs of external examiners ' fees. An arrangement mast 

be established which ensures^ the adequate payment of permanently 
employed university lecturers whQ act as external examiners 
for the students from the districts, 

(4) New, and more time-saving methocis of evaluation should be 
set into operation. 

(5) Experimental use of audio-visual aids should be introduced 
into the district teaching, combined with short summer and' 
weekend courses, and other similar arrangements. 

(6) As is known, in the National Budget for 1976, the total 
net expenses towards universities , higher institutes cind 
other research work amount to 1.664,8 million Nbrw.Kr, 

Where there is no research work there is no university tuition. 

But an increase in research will riot necessarily involve 

ah increase in university tuition. A rationalization of 

the university circle system can ensure the maximum exploitation 

of the tuition section without any disruptio"! of the priorities 

as regards the research section. 

the annual meeting of the Folk Universities held in Bergen 
in March of 1971 it Was maintained that mbderh society will 
cccne to demand elements of university education in two-thirds 
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^ •l>i>loy>Mint positions. Should this actually happen, 

^ sliaii- bo faced with •ducatibhal problems which can not solely 

be met through the building of new universities . 
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UNIVERSITY SDULT EDUCATION 
IN POLAND . 

* Aghieszka Brbn^Wbjciechowska 

and 

Michal Brbn Jr, 

This paper represents a brief description of the functions 
of university adult education in Poland, First of all it 
provides the notion of ah overview of university adult education. 
Second, it describes the structure of higher education in Poland 
as the basis for discussing the range of university adult 
education, i.e. studies in adult education, research in adult 
education, part-time study, and University extension. Third, 
it deals with the coordination bodies in Polish university adult 
education and other activities. Finally, it presents some 
perspectives of university adult education in Poland and heeds 
for further development. 

Overview of University Adult- Educat ion 

Ppur most important activities can be distinguished in 
Polish university adult education. First > there are studies 
and degrees in adult ecl^cation. Those studies are provided ^ 
the education departments of the ianiversities and by the teachers' 
trailing colleges for full-time studies as a cbn^ulsbry subject. 
Mosj^of the students are being prepared to become teachers or 
admin is t rat brs Within the educational syst^. Sdroe of the 
students take M.A. seminars in adult education and specialize 

i27 
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to be adult educators. ■ - 

Research in adult education is undA-taken in PoianiB by 
specialists at the universities and colleges as well as by those 
Who work in theV independent research institutes, 

Part-time studies, primarily evening and ^xtra-mural programmes, 
are provided by mo^t departments\^of universities and colleges 
for employed adults. \These programmes are on the same level as 
fuil-time studies arid l^ad to M>AV and M.S. degrees. Part-time 
credit study. is not an integrated part of university extension 
activities as is usually the case in English speaking countries. 

* z^^^ "^^^^ ^^^^ ^® connected with university extension which 
is something differeht when compared with university extension 
elsewhere. There are no separate extension departments which 
provide activities for the general public. it is better to 
classify this area as that of the popularization of knowledge. 
Most of the university staff members popular!^ knowledge thr'ough • 
books arid essays or give lectures on results of their research. 
But those activities are riot brgariized by the university or, 
if so, at best, only very sporadically. 

The Structur e of Higher Education in Pdland 

There were 89 higher educatlfen establishments and 16 affiliated 
institutions in Poland in ^e academic year 1975/76. They 
include 10 universities, 18 technical universities , 7 agricultural 
academies, 6 economic academies, 2 marine higher schools, 12 
teachers' training colleges, 10 medical academies, 6 higher 
schools of physical education, 16 higher schools of art arid 
music^and 2 theological academies. Besides, there were 20 faculties 
(12 of them belonging to technical universities) connected with 
colleges* in addition there are 127 study and consulting 
centres throughout the country. Both types of institutions 
offer courses for part-time studerits. 

The Polish universities and colleges are run by the State 
and are financed from the Statie budget, both for teaching and 
research. University education is free of charge for the studerit 
as- it is on all other levels of education in Poland. The only 
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private higher education establishment is the Catholic University 
of Lublin- ^ ; 

"^^e management of higher education system' is centralized. 
The highest authority rests with the Rector (President, 
Vice-chancellor) , who governs the school as a principaj. fqr all 
staff members- He is also a chairman of the university senate. 

™e university is subdivided into faculties with the dean, 
as a superior authority. The faculty is in turn divided into 
departments whit^h are governed by directors. Facalty, arid 
sometimes departments, have an authority to give higher degrees 
because they possess their own Academic Councils. The departments 
are divided into sections. 

To be admitted as a student at Polish university or College, 
it is necessary to receive matriculation from the secondary 
school (general or technical) and to pass the secondary school 
final examination- The next step is apply for and successfully 
pass the university entrance examination in relevant subjects 
which is highly competitive; This is because of the restriction 
on the number of students in Polish higher education system 
(numerus claususj . 

TheriB are itibre candidates than places at most universities 
and their faculties or institutes; the annual hwiber of .available 
places is controlled by the Ministry of Higher Education through 
the medium-tetip. In the academic year 1975/76 there were 468,129 
students at Polish universities and colleges. Most of them took 
part in full-time studies — 283,159 (60.5 per cent) while 
the rest — 184,970 (39.5 per cent) were part-time students. 
In 1975 6,312 students participated in 3-years fUll-time doctoral 
studies, while 11,645 were enrolled in postgraduate studies 
^f^ll-and part-time): up to 2 years. The highest prbportibh 
of students are in technological fields (1/3 of the student 
population) , the second highest enrollment is iri social sciences 
and the third in natural sciences. 

^Higher education study lasts for 4-5.2 years, the period 
depending : upon the field or discipline. technology and medical 
studies are the longest. Generally there are two types of 
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studiqa, i.e. full-time and paft-time* The latter Is organized 
as evening courses, extra-mural studies, external andjsandwich 
oburses . 

" In terms of social backgrourid, most of the Polish fuil-timejf 
students come from the inteligentsia (54.1 per cent), followed 
by workers Vfamilfes (30.5 per cent), while the smallest percentage 
Comes frcih farmer failles (il.9); others make 3.5 per cent. 
There are still too few 5^udents cdmihg from workers' and farmers' 
families. To increase their number, candidates from these families 
• are as a rule given some additional credits in their university 
entrance examinatibru The situation is reversed among part-time 
s^y<ients. A high' percentage of then Sre of working class 
origin (48,7 per cent), followed by farmers (26.5 per cent) 
and inteligentsj|.a (23.5 per cent); others form 1.3 per cent. 

The help which the students get from the state during their 
education include: scholarships, free accommddatibh in student 
residences and sabsidize<^ university canteens. 

The university teaching staff included in 1972/73 academic 
year 6,39 5 professors and assistant professors, 21,223 senior- 
lecturers and 3,618 junior lecturers, making a total teaching 
staff of 31,236. 

The objectives of higher education institutions in Poland are 
not only to educate but also td conduct research and to provide 
training and advancement of young research workers. 

the research work pursued by research staff of universities 
and cdlleges along with the teaching is conducted in* the sctopl? 
institutes and other centres. Research is also undertaken tt 
research centres subdrdinat^ed to the Polish Academy of Sciences 
and the Ministries^ as well^as in central laboratories, and 
the like. Higher education institutions constitute a firm link 
in this system. More than 1,000 research topics are dealt with 
at the universities and colleges every year. 

Studie s in Adult Educa tion and Mas ters Degrees in Adult Education 

there are no separate prograirattes in adult edufcation in^ Polish 
universities and colleges, i.e. there are no Adiilt Education 
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Institutes at the universities. But there are compulsory lectures, 

classes or seminars of edcscatidnal studies. 

Educational studies are offered by 22 higher education 

institutions in ^Poland, i.e. 10 universities and 12 teachers' 

training colleges. The educational studies last for 4 years (8 

semesters). They are ;d±vided into two parts: the first part which 

lasts for two years introduces to the students the general 

knowledge , of education. The following subjects aire included 

in this part: general education, history" of education, didactics 

(teaching-learning process), theory of education, comparative 

education, ire-sbcializatibn, biology, economy > statistics, 

methodbibgy of education etc. All students have to take two 

. languages and they also have physical training. ^ 

In addition, in the second year of stg^y all students 

participate in compulsory adult education courses (lectures and 

classes) 'for two semesters. The content of the adult education 

course is the following: the cbhcepit of adult education > its 

object and field of study, origin and development of adult education 

in Poland and abroad,' the development of adult education in the 

Polish People's Republic, the adult learner as an object and 

subject of educational activities, the education of adults in 

contemporary Poland > teaching and learning of adults, adult 

educators and teachers. The course consists of 30 hours of classes 

and 15 hours of lectures. The education content and chosen ^ 

method depend upon the teacher and his sptecializatibh in tVe 

field of adult education.- The curriculiom is general £md varies 

according to the university. Discussion is the most popular 

method used during classes. 

In the second part of the education studies, which also lasts 

for twb years, all students have to choose a specialization from 

among the follo^ying: pre-school education , schbbl education, 

in- and but-bf-school children care, and cultural and educational 

activities. The last named specialization is taken by mbst bf 

the students, and can be recognized as preparation for adult 

education as well. In this specialization students are being 

prepared for cultural and educational work outside the school 
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syitemj, both with children and adults. 

During the four-year programme students are trained also 
practically: they visit educational institations and serve there 
also th«ir practictae. 

The" studies discussed above end with an examination for 
Masters degrees. The oral exarriihatibri arid Written thesis can 
be chosen frcah the following disciplines of education: general 
education, .theory^ of education, didactics, history of education; 
education for revalidation, in- and out-of -school children 
care, comparative education, Vocational education theory, and 
adult education. In the second year of their study, students 
participate in master prograirane seminars. Altogether they have 
120 hours of seitliriars in the masters degree programme. Their 
projects are mostly empirical. 

;tll universities arid colleges Which offer educational studies 
have departments or sections of adult education; the staff of 
tt^ese departments provide the courses In adult education. 

In some universities there used to be ihter-facuXty^ courses 
in educational and, cultural work. These were organized^y 
adult education departments of the faculties of education arid 
were available as electi\fes for all students from thfe university. 
StUderits could participate in classes and lectures' when they 
completed the second year of their own Studies, The motivation 
for participation was their personal interest in educational 
and cultural work^ desire to know the methods of research work, 
and interest' iri education through art. There were 4 hours of 
classes and lectures every week and discussion was most commonly 
used as a method ^ teaching. 

The study_ in educational and cultural work which lasted/for 
two years included the following subjects: psychology of adults, 
theory of adult education, sociology of culture, methodology of 
research work, educatibri through art. The course ended with an 
ejcamination which consisted of two colloquia arid two examinations. 
There- was also a mbrith bf practice in an educational or cultural 
institution. Students received special certificates, Which Were 
honoured as professional br even postgraduate study. Most of 
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the stddents came from such faculties as history, geography, 
education, and philosophy. > 

The first inter-faculty studies in educationaiyand cultural 
work started in 1965 at Poznan University which tp the only 
university where they still exist. In 1966. these studies were 
established in other universities as well, but after 15 yeras of 
work they were abolished. The educational authorities justified 
their decision as follows: ( aj the number of students graduating 
from each university (20-30 persons annually) Was too small in 
comparison 'to the high cost, aHd. (b) the problems of educational 
and cultural work became a part of the regular curriculum in 
educational studies. The studies continued at Poznan Dniversity 
because the student participatiph ha-ff been greater than anywhere 
else. The studies there contain two very important additional - 
subjects: problems of tourism and hiking (with observation and 
study of the region), so they can prepare students for tourist 
guidance as* well. 

There are ho post-graduate studies in adult education yet, 
but in 1979 it is planned to establish them at the University of 
Warsaw , 

Research in AduX^ Education 

As has been mentioned above, there are departments of adult 
education in faculties of education at all Polish universities 
and in teachers' training colleges. Those departments not only 
organize arid provide classes, lectures and seminars in- adult 
education, but they also conduct research in adult education. 
The following is a list of several main reserach topics carried 
out in various universities and research centres. 

At the Warsaw University , tke Department of Adult Education 
carries on research in areas such as: comparative stu4i;es in 

adult education (Arabic countries, Scandinavian countries, the 
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Soviet, Unxon) , industrial relations (work ada^j^'^tiih, evaluation 

of vocational and upgrading courses for workifvg people, education 

in creativity at work), popularization of knowledge (folk high 

school participants and their educational needs, contents and 



^thods of popularization of knowledge iri the people's universities, 
methodical education tsf adult educators) . " ' 

.Researchers in the Cultural Popalarizatioh Section at the 
Jagiellonlan University of Cracow conduct investigations in 
education thtough art, mass communication, adults' hobbies, 
adalt8' leisure. 

„_ The main at^eas of research in the Departitien^ bf Adult Education 
at the Poznan University are: reading habits of adults, adult 
• f^*ding interests, motives of reading, and comparative studies 

in reading habits in Poland arid abroad. 

' j_ 

The Staff of the Adult Education Department at the Lublin 
University are tnt&rest^'d in schools for adults, educational * 
policy, popularization oJ knowledge a£ people's universities , 
education^or adults living in villages, arid further training 
for teachers. 

The Department^ of Adult Education at the Tbruri University 
conductis studies in history of adult education in Poland and 
in distance education. 

At the University of Lodz a group of adult educators work 
mostly on the problems of adults' leisure, edUcatibrial counselling, 
and parent education. - 

There are many other institutions outside the universities 
which conduct research iri adult education. For example, there 
is the Institute for Science Policy, Technological Prbgres^ arid 
Higher Education iri Warsaw. The Education Department of the 
Institute conducts research in part-time studies for adults, 
, self-directed learnirig arid personal development of adults, teaching 
problems for adults, cind comparative study of university adult 
education., r 

Research in Agricultural education »for adults is undertaken ' 
by the Academy of Agriculture iri Warsaw arid Academy of Agriculture 
arid Technology in Olsztyn. 

Studies in education for wbrkers, vocatibrial training arid 
upgrading are urider taken by the' Institute of Vocational Training 
in Warsaw, Warsaw Technical University arid the Institute pf 
Organization of Engineering Indu^t^j, ^^P^ 
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The problems of teachihg adults, modern metho^is and medlli ^ 
are investigated by the Teachers* Trainirig College in CracoW, 
Wroclaw Technical University, The Institute for Building 
Organization and Mechanization in WarsaW, and the Teachers* 
Training College in Zielona Gora. 

^ The study of problems of the educators of idults is undertaken 
,b^ the Research Institute of Teachers' Training in Warsaw, The 

Institute of Educational Programmes ^ prepares progr^es and 
^investigates their value and effectiveness at the school for 

adults. - . i 

^Finally, general adult education is studied at the Silesia 
Research- Institute in Katowice. 

^^^r^— %^ime Study ^ 

There has been a long tradition of part-time study in Poland. 
• The first correspondence courses for teachers were organized 
in 1890. In 19lj5 two-year correspondence programmes for 
hon-qualified teachers were\organized. Then the correspondence 
university and correspondence courses in '^agriculture as well as 
in cooperatives were established. 

^ Today there are four kinds of part-time study at uriiversities 
and; colleges, i.e. evening courses, extr^-mural courses, sandwich 
cpurses and external sjtudies. 

-^^^G programme of evening study i^ the same as of full-time 
study^ but. the studeht§ have to wor^: more on their own. Classes 
and lectures are held in the evenings 3-5^ times a week. They 
are specially organized for courses which need laboratories. 
To become more effective, the evening programme should include 
1-2 whole days in a week of study (day-release courses). 

Extra-mural study is organized mostly as guided independent 

study with the help of programmes, syllabuses, counselling 
centres, methodological counselling agencies, text-books, radio 
and TV prograiraftes. ^There are sessions once tn two weeks for two • 
days, organized by the universities for laboratory work, tutoring 
and examinationis. The extra-mural foiro. is the best for 
hoh-laboratdry cou|fi^es, such as economics and humanities. . 
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External studies are the most self -directed form of study. 
Tiie.. post-secondary institution does not organize ahy help^ it 
gtyes only a list of examinations and the. range of obligatory 
content of particular subjects. The students may consult the 
time-tabse of examinations. 

___ Sandfcich^courses, so popular in Great Britain arid the USA, ^ 
are still at an experimental stage iiX^ Poland. This form of study^ 
^as been introduced at Warsaw Technical University in close 
cooperation with the Polish Piat Factory. Comparatively high 
effectiveness of this course makes one expect that sandwich 
courses will soon become cbinmbri in Poland. * 

There are two levels of part-time study in Poland: prbfessibhal 
(diploma): prograiranes whiph last for 3 to 5 years, depending 
on the course, and master (degree) programmes which last for 
5 to 6 years. After completing a professional programme it is 
possible to participate in the masters programme lasting from 
Ih to 2H years . , 

In 1976/77. part-time study was organized at 13 faculties 
for 53 professions. University courses were held at 9 universities 
and 11 counselling centres; economic studies were organized at '^^ 
5 academies of economics, 3 universities and 15 counselling 
centres; agricultural studies were provided by 7 academies of 
^agriculture, 1 affiliated ii^tttute and* 12 counselling centres. 
■ In 1973/74 39.1 per cenjt of . all' students participated in 
part-time study, i.e. 2 8.1 per cent in extra-mural ' study , 
9.4 per cent in evening courses and 1.^ per cent in external ^ 
studies, ""^he experimental sandwich courses had only a very small 
number of students. v ^ 

There is a trend towards a lower age among part-time students. 

Today. adults between 21 and 25 years of age prevail. As it was 
stressed before, mote part-time students are of working class 
origin (54.4 per cent) and . farmer class origin (24.6 per cent) 
than the full-time students. 

Part-time students get considerable support from the state: 
those. who are attempting to enter higher education ihstitutibhs 
get 6 working days leave fbr the "entrance examination. Part-time 
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students receive paid educational leave for classes, exaihiriatibhs 
and writing of masters thesis or diploma work: students in 
extra-jTiMral study get 2 8 working days leave per year; in evening 
courses they initially get 2J days leave but after the second 
year of study and if they obtain good marks they receive an 
extra day every year; extra-mural and evening students get a 
^ special leave of 21 working days for Writing projects and diplomas 
or masters thesis; evening course students can get also a : 
maximum of 5 hours per week off for study; if working students 
have to travel to their classes/ th^ travel costs are reimbursed ^ 
by their employers. - 

. , ' w 

Popularization of knowledge 

There has been a tradition at Polish universities to giv^ 
public lectures for the wide public. First -such lictures'and 
cycles of lectures were given by J. Osinski , prof essor of** 
Collegium Nobillium in Warsaw in the years 1779 to 1782. The 
Vilnius University provided public lectures^twice a year daring 
1813 to 1822. At the end of the 19th century public _ lectures 
were given by the University of Lwow and the Jagiel Ionian University 
of Cracow. ; 

Today only few activities of the university are open to the 
general public. Public leptures or cycles of lectures are 
organized only sporadically. The Faculty of History and the 
Faculty of Polish Literature of the Warsaw University occasionally 
organize public lectures on subjects important for the society: 
history of Warsaw, history of the Warsaw Castle, great Polish 
poets and novelists, etc. 

•.Every year all Polish universities and colleges are open for 
week to the young people who intend to study at the post-secondary 
level. They can visit lectures and decide what they want to study. 
There are also special courses provided by every school, where 
university staff members give lectures preparing for the university 
entrance examination. But they are mostly organized by the youth 
and students' organization and not by university authorities. 
Thus, popularization of' knowledge is not provided by the 
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university itself, but university teaching staff are actively 
engaged in this work. There are many public lectures organized 
by social and public associations and given by university staff 
and research workers from independent institutes. The biggest 
of these associations is the TWP, the Society f or« the Popularization 
of Knowledge which organizes lectures at people ' s universities. 
There are about 4^,000 people's universities in Poland, providing, 
lectures for 2 million adults. Lectures ae people's universities 
are given by university staff and specialists in various professions, 

There is also the Popular University of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences, which provides only public- lectures and cycles of 
lectures^ I^^^^-^reeturers are the members of " the Polish Academy 
of Sciences . 

Many prpfessors from universities are organized in scientific 
societies, such- as the Polish Historical Society, the Polish 
Archaeological Society, and the Polish Amateur Astronomers' 
Association. There are also many regional scientific societies. 
All of these have_to deal with scientific problems, publish books, 
and also popularize science arid knowledge for the public; they 
organize public lectures, publish popularizing books arid journals, 
and organize competitions for the youth. 

There are many series of popular scientific books which are 
written by well-known professors arid research workers. There are 
also many popular journals for the wider public with articles 
published by .university professors. 

An exact number of university staff members participating 
in popularization of knowledge cannot be established as there is 
no research- available ori this subject. However, it is known 
that there are not enough university staff who can provide lectures 
for the public or write popularizing books. 

Other Activities i 

^ _ Gerierally, teaching staff in adult educatibri in Poland are 
mostly part -^timers. They ^very often are good specialists in 
th^|i|^eub3€rt:ts, but thoy do not have kribWledge arid experience 
on, hov? tcj teach adults. Thus, adult education theoreticians 
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and researchers help the educators by organizing courses arid 
seminars in adult education, and by publishing books cind articles. 
Several groups of adult education theoreticians arid researchers 
from universities arid colleges and adult educators are working 
together for theory building in adult education, for upgrading, 
arid for brbaderiirig of knowledge of adult education processes. 

Aix important group in this respect is the findragogical 
Sectibri of the Society for the Popularization of Knowledge, 
which organizes seminars in adult education with researchers 
arid practicibriers , publishes special- booklets, and undertakes 
research in people * s universities . 

There is also the Aridragbgical Summer School organized by 
the Adult Education Section of the Teachers' Union. (It should 
be pbirited but that in Polarid there is only one Teachers' Union 
comprised of all teachers, educator^ and professors of educatibri.) 
The subject of discussions at the Summer SqHooI changes every 
year. Two years ago the main topic was the theory arid practice 
of self-directed learning. The participants in the seminars 
are adulgtf education theoreticians and researchers from all over 



, The" latest group is the Adult Education Section of the 
Committee bf Educational Sciences of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences. The section has a group of young theoreticians arid 
researchers as the auxiliary. The task of the section is to 
coordinate and to stimulate research in adult education in all 
uriiversities arid irideperiderit iristitutes, and to develop theory 
of adult education; its aim is also to educate adult educators, 
and to iritrdduce research firidirigs to the practice. 

there is a monjthly journal Oswiata Doroslych ( Adult Education ) 
which publishes thebretical articles, research findings , problems 
of practice, reports on adult education abroad, reviews and 
bibliography. it is very useful for theoreticians and practitioners 
alike. The editor-in-chief of the journal is Dr. Kazimierz 
Wqjciechowski , Professor at the Warsaw University. 
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the cburitry, practicians and foreign guests. 
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Perspec tives of University Adult Educatiorf in Poland - 
Needs for Further Development 

It seems that the development of the four areas of university 
adult education as discussed above will riot be propbrtibhate. 

The main activities in the development of adult education 
research can be noticed. That is because there are first attempts 
to integrate the milieu of all Polish adult education theoreticians 
and researchers. It is the hope that the integration will allow 
to defirie the most significant tasks of study and will start 
the exploration of blanks in the discipline of adult education. 

The secbrid area which will develop seriously is part-time 
study for adults. It will be a result of ari arrangement in 'the 
changing structure arid programmes of post-secondary schooling 
in Polemd. 

Ais . to the trairiirig of adult educators we have to wait until 
the results of; current studies are available. It is tj>e hope 
that those results will let us prepare the new modern programmes 
of education for adult education. 

A very slow develbpmerit will be seen in the area of opening 
the higher education establishments to the public. This mearis 
not only the popular iz a tibri of kribw ledge but also non- credit 
courses organized by universities and colleges. The slow rate 
of change in this area is due to the rigid ui^iversity structures 
arid the conservative attitudes of the^^teachers and aaministratibri 
staff. It can be expected that the pheriomerion of the growing 
educational /needs of the society will contribute to a faster 
development in this area possibly much faster than was anticipated. 
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UNIVERSITY NON -UNIVERSITY 

ADULT EDUCATION IN SWEDEN 

Bert Frederiksson 
and 

Peter Hannaarberg 
Iii t roduc t ibh 

If.^e ^einn adult education (adult training) is understood 
to mean the education (training) of adults without regard to the 
level of the educatibh apjprbxiinately one third of all adults 
take part in adult education courses in Sweden. This high 
prbpbrtibh is jpartly attributable tb the wide variety of courses 
offered. Swedish terminology distinguishes between adult educatibh 
at the universities (conventional and technical) so-called 
university education - and non-university adult educatibh, hbt 
offered by the university. Non-university adalt education can 
be offered both at university level euid at lower levels. 
distinction between the terms university adult education and 
hbn -university adult educatibh is based largely oh structural 
criteria, hence the following description will use this distinction 
as a startihg pbiht. This paper will butlihe uhiversity educatibh 
in Sweden first. 

Why a Hew Univ e rsity? ^ 
Oh Jiihe 1, 1977 the refbrm bf university education in Sweden 
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began. The goals pf this lariiversity reform are: 

- to increase access to training, 

- to broaden the range of courses 'and make them more specialized, 

- to make more democratic the Organization of training. 

During the fifties and sixties mCfe and more high school graduates 
were anxious to receive a higher education at a university or 
a university technical institute! Initially these academically 
trained people enjoyed excellent job opportunities, but as early 
as the mid-sixties it became evident that there were not enough 
jpbs^available for certain groups of academically trained persons.: 
After that, the purpose and quality of university education was 
widely discussed, while earlier these questions had been pushed /* 
aside due to the problems of the growing numbers of students. 
The discussion of these problems became even more intense at 
the beginning of the sev^ties, when the full effect was felt 
of the shbrtage of jobs fot university graduates. 

In the sixties, within/the framework of some experimental 
models^ hew groups of peogfle who had not taken the university 
entrance examinations were permitted to study selected subjects. 
These students- c^e to the university With different experience 
and thus had other expectations and requirements with regard to 
an' academic training. 

The rapid social changes both in Sweden and in other countries 
inflaenced the interpretation and e^^aluatlon of academic training: 
one. of many demands made was for the internationalisation of 
training, another was for greater democracy. 

_ The school reforms in the fifties and sixties were aimed 
at offering a larger^numb^r of students a university-stream 
.secondary ichool education. The changes which were introduced 
were designed to remove barriers and enable all primary-school 
students to 'enjoy an acadehic-Secbndary school education which 
would lead further.: The sine demands were then made Of academic^ 
education, _Thefe was to be easier access to universities in 
order to remove barriers between secondary school and university. 

it became evident that' academic education 
provided a number of quali-f icitions which were becoming increasingly 
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iinportant for the training (arid continuing education) of those 
already employed. A large number of these emplbyed per§pn§ 
had not taken the final examination at a university-stream , 
secondary school and hence were not entitled to enter a university 
under the regulations in force at that time. However, the 
experimental model§_alluded to above — the offering of university 
courses in certain subjects tbemployed persons — had had some 
positive results and thus it seemed Ipgical to improve and 
increase the opportunities for study by employed persons, possibly 
through a comb iriat ion of study and employment. The argumeat in 
favour of so-called recurrent education became increasingly 
persuasive. ■ ' ' 

Universi t y Re form: Ev aluation and Future Pro spe c t s 

The new Swedish university does not break with tradition. 
It builds bri the existing prerequisites which apply to the 
universities and technical institutes and to numerous other 
educational institutions. 

J There has always been debate as to the function of the ' 
university and how this was to be fulfilled. The problem of 
linking academic research and teaching with the needs of society 
has been discussed as long as the university itself has existed. 
Some elements within the new University have different roots and 
traditions to those of the traditional universities arid thus for 
them other developmental criteria apply. For example the normal 
school seminars were established in the first half of the 
nineteenth century in the context of the introduction of the 
compulsory elementary school. The schools of nursing were 
created in the second half of the nineteenth century and schools 
of social work can be traced back to the Institute for Social*— ' 
Policy Social-Political Institute in Stockholm which was founded 
in 1920. 

f^pst §11 of the post-secondary institutions shared the 
dramatic rise in student erirollment in the fifties and sixties. 
However, in some university faculties, e.g. the arts faculties, 
student enrollment has corisiderSbly decreased in She seven^.ies. 
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Sane feitures bf the university reform can be attributed 
to the reforffis which were implemented within the regular school 
system in the decade which preceded this period. Amongst these 
was the intention to make university education accessible to the 
greatest number of people without regard to sex, social and 
geographical factors. S further common problem is preparation ' 
for vocational cind prof ess iona|: life. 

. In the fifties and sixties the Swe^j^ Parliament passed the 
basic legislation governing the quantitative exp^sibn of 
post-secondary education and- research. ' The. uni'versities and 
university technical institutes, which 25 year^^arlieV Had an 
enrollment of approximately 3,0DD students had grown to 

beccsme the large-§cale universities of today. New universities 
and technical universities were created, among other places 
in Oraea, tiiikbeping and Lulea. New schools of social work and 
teacher training institutldna were established and in 1972 the 
university library school was set up. The training of pre^school 
teachers increased from 200 student places In I960 to approximately 
5,00e in 1976. 

^ i^P^J^tant feature of the new university reform is ' 
decentralization, i.e. decisions as io the content of the training 
arid the methods used, decisions as to the extension of Ihe 
universities, are to be made on a decentralize'd basis . Hence 
the implementation of the reform and the further development 
of the universities in future will be much more dependent on 
^ocal and regional initiatives. 

Basi c Uhiver slty Education 

As of July 1, 1977 the new university comprises those 
tfaihing programmes which previously had been offered by the 
universities and the technical university institutes (the 
agricultural, forestry and technological institutes amongst 
others). The onlversity now offers a series of programmes 
which previously could be taken on leaving the elementary schoSl 
but which now are developing more and more to be an alternative 
to traditional university training. 
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Among such prbgrarnihes are some former special courses offered 
at the university-stream secondary school, for example the 
training of rehabilitation therapists arid of leisure-activity 
counsellors, laboratory assistants arid medical technical assistants 
The training of nurses, some apprentices, as well as the training 
of pre-school teachers, regular school teachers and vocational 
training teachers is now iricbrporated within the new universities. 

Due to the new university reform post-secondary education 
has received a uniform structure. Step by step it is iritended 
to achieve an increase in the adequate distribution of funds within 
the entire university sector, in order to thus develop Ibng-tem^ 
courses which are more closely adapted to the students' wishes 
and the needs of society and industrial life. 

Course Offerings and Programmes 

The new basic university education is divided into so-called 

training progranmies and so-called individual courses. By 
prbgrammes is meant a cohesive set of courses aimed at a certain 
sector of the labour market: One example might be the programme 
in the behavioural sciences, which is aimed at activities in 
the field of personnel administration, personnel development 
and educatibrial planning as well as activities within the field 
of industrial science. The various programmes ate divided into 
the fbllbwirig groups: » 
The General Programme : These are programmes which are to cater to 
a permanent social need, for example, medical training, teacher 
training or the training of journalists. 

tiOCal IndivjJi ual Prbgramm as^ : These are progrcimmes which are 
directed towards the specific wishes, requirements or resources 
of a particular place or region. 

Individual^ Programmes : These are programmes tailored to the needs 
of individual students (or a grbup bf students) at their request. 
Upgradirig Pjrograitimes : Courses in upgrading programmes build on 
the general programmes and are ^intended for further trairiirig arid 
specialization. 

Th^ offerings in the individual prbgrammes consist of cburses 
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Which are so devised that they^^can be taken in stages and hence 
make it possible for the student to combine study with gainful 
-employment. The Government decides in each case which general 
prograitunes^may be offered- and how many students may be enrolled. 

Uniform and clear plans are issued for the general programmes, 
which among other things stipulate any specific prerequisites. 
The local authorities decide questions of specific organization 
and the form, of the individual programmes at the particular 
university or technical institute. The latter can make independent 
decisions relating to local programmes which may be offered, 
i^e, course offerings which can only be offered at one university 
or technical institute. 

Individual Trai aing Cb ugses 

Those who do not wish to take an entire programme can take 
one or more individual courses. This can be an independent 
course or part of a programme. Most individual courses are taken 
in places where there i§ a university or an instttutibri affiliated 
with ^a university, and they are usually related to subjects in 
the field of general education which, p^io^ to the university 
reform, were given within the faculty of arts. 

Th& Units Sy stem of Credits 

To indicate the duration of a course o^ programme units 
system has been introduced, in which brie week of full-time study ^ 
is credited with drie unit. Hence a full-day course tastirig one 
semester (ca., 20 weeks) receives 20 units bf credit. If the same 
course is given en a half-day bisis, it will — in order to 
receive the same number of units — be giveri over two semesters. 

Within the fraraewbrk bf the general programmes 40 to 220 
units Cari be obtained; in the lo^at and individual progranunes 
a minimum of 60 and a maximum bf 160 units can be obtained, 
ftn individual course is normally given 60 onits bf credit. 

Thf Sinking bf-4fft4wrsity Trai ning with Employment arid^fesear^h 
The legislation of 1975 stipulates that the primary function 

lis 
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of university educatibri is t6 provide the student with knowledge 
and skills whi^h are relevant to his subsequent emplbyiiieht. 
At the same' time it is stressed that the function of the 
aniversity must not be confined to purely vocational training. 
The linking of studies with subsequent employment is likewise 
not intended to adapt aniversity training to the requirements 
9? vocational life or the requirements of the employer. The 
relationship between university training arid emplbymerit must be 
viewed in a more complex context . The students should learn to 
evaluate critically processes in their wbrkirig life arid iri 
society and to contribute constructively to the development and 
renewal of these processes. 

In addition a broad range of qualifications is demc^nd^d of 
the training, so as to facilitate Versatile utilisation of 
personnel in the various sectors of industrial life. 

The legislation stresses that a particularly characteristic 

aspect of the system should be the relating of university 

^_ - ___ __ _ __ __ __ 

training to scientific research. However, this is not meant to 



imply that chairs' are to be established for the entire university 
education system in its new and comprehensive form, nor is 
it iriterided to spread research funds more widely^tham hitherto. 
The legislation stresses two ways in which training and •Sees e arch 
are to be liriked. First:).y, the entire basic university training 
is to be linked with tra'ining in research? secondly, research 
arid trairiirig iri research are to he §b developed that they relate 
directly to the content and problems of the individual basic 
courses. 

r : 

Admissiori Rexju iremehts 

As of 1977 new regulations ^or admission to prograitunes withiri 
basic university trairiirig apply . There are so-called general 
adniissipn requirements for entrance to aniversity, requirements 
which are cbmmbri to the vast majority of university programmes 
and in part there are special requirements, which stipulate 
specific prerequisites for certairi programmes or courses. In 
applying for admission to certain progr2nnmes both the general 
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and special requir^ents must be fulfilled, 

aents ; the general requirements are met if the 
applicant either 

- . has had tw.o years of education at , a university-streain 
secondary school or the equivalent education and 
has a level of proficiency in- the Swedish language equivalent 
to two one-year courses ^thin the twb-year programme ^t 
the university-stream se<:i>ndary s^fipol, and 

has a level of proficiency in the English language equivalent 
to two bh^year courses within the two-year programme at the 
_ uni vers iti^str earn secondary school; 

o^, . ■ ■ ' , _ . ■ 

has reached the age of 25 and has had at least four years 
of work experience (for this purpose 10 years taking care 
pf one's own children or other aependentis, as well as 
.military service, are also counted) , and 

has a level of proficiency in the English langu^^ge equivalent 

to two one-year courses within the two-year progranSe at the 

university-stream secondary school; * ' ^'^^ 



has had at least llvyears of education at a school in another 
country which, under normal circumstances, lasts until the 
age of seventeen, or is, in some other respect, entitled 
to admission to university in the country where he received 
his secondary schcx)l education, and . " 

has a level of proficiency in the English^ language equivalent 
to two one-year courses within the two-year programme at 
the university-stream secondary school, arid 

has a certairi level of proficiency in the Swedish language. 

Special Ratiissi ori Requir e m ents : Certain programmes or individual 
courses have special prerequisites which are listed iri. a special 
catal^ogue relating to specific subjects or one-year courses at 
the university-stream secondary school, although it is possible 
to fulfill these requitemerits without actually attending the 

lis 
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university-stream seconaary school. Where prio\knowledge in 
one subject only i§ required, a grade of * at least 3.0 in that 
subject is necessary. If the prerequisites are in several 
subjects, an average of at least 3 . 0 in all subjects is necessary. 
These special requirements may be waived in the case of persons 
who. meet the general requirements, have nonnaiiy reached the 
age of twenty-five and have had four year§ of employment expedience 
The candidate is allowed ^to decide for himself whether he is 
•§uit^ly prepared, for example, by virtue of his employment 
experience. However, before making such a decision, it is 
advis^le fhr the student to consult a counsellor. 

The S election Process • ' 

Candidates to be Selected are divided into categories 
according to their educational qualif icationS and/or theii • 
employment experience. The classifications differ depending 
wh^ether the candidate is applying for a programme or for an 
individual cdUr^e. in both cases, howevei, the stipulation is 
that the number of places available must be divided in direSt 
proportion to the number of applicants within each group. 

Selection System for the tn clividual Prog^^ammes 

Grouping of Applicants ' Rari)cing of Applicants ^ 

I Applicants Who have completed Points awarded on the 

the three or four-year ^ basis of School certificates^ 

programme ^at a university- with additional points' 

stream secondary school, . possible for empioynient 

or an equivalent Swedish experience. (Wi4ir5 

educanon\ " ^^^^ ^^^^ groups 

II Applicants who have completed 2^^er cent o£ the places 

a two-year progranune or are^^served for students 

Special course at the ' ' wkose points derive 

' university-stream secondary exclusively from school 

school, or an equivalent certificates.) ^ 

Swedish eciucation. 



..■^ ' - 

• ?II . Applicants Who- have taken Points aWirded for 

courses at the residential ■ previous studies and 

. : fblJc high iqhools. possibly points for 

employment experience. 

^IV ApplicMts who fulfill thfe . Ppinti awarded for 

requirements in other ways. employment experience , 

- %' ' 

and for the voluntary 
university test. 
J (50 per cent of the 
applicauits who fall solely 
f ' " - within this category are 

• entitled to the places 

r . . ' . , ailb'cated to this group.) 

y^) Th e Univ e rsi ty Test 

T^e university teist examines knowledge and skills which are 
Cdhsidered to be general university entrance requiremehts , e.g. 
general knowledge, vocabulary or the ability to read and 
comprehend gr^ip information; The test consists- of approximately 
150 ques^prffi'- an^ takes^h entire day. Candidates may repeat the 
test as many ti^es as t^ey wish. Only the best result then 
counts. The result of €he test %s valid for a peri5d of tWo 
years. 

^c) Selection Sy stem for th e individual Courses 

11 z^®'*'^® ^■'■^^^^^ indicated, the selection process for individual 
courses is conducted differently. The Selection Board is entitled 
to reserve a block of places to be allocated according to a 
system of priorities, ^ach case is then evaluated on the basis 
of the heed for training, previous training a'rid employnvent 
experience . 

After these places have been allocated on the basis of the 
system of priorities, the other applic^ts are divided into 
three groups: 

applicants with at least two years of university training;' 



applicants without university training as dcjscribed under 
Point I but who have at least 15 months empldymeht experience; 
and 

other applicants. 

The ranking of applicants is .made according to the priority set 
by the applicant himself with regard to the course for which 
he applies compared to the other courses which he will take 
should he not get his first priority. As a last resort 
selection is made by the drawing of lots. 

Suiilnary 

To sum up, the following are the characteristic features 
of the Swedish university reform; 

(a) New admission requirements are intended to enable persons 
already employed to complete university training, fi new 
aspect here is tha^ efflploymeht experience has become an 
important criterion in the selection procedure and the fact 
that a candidate has reached the age of twenty-five and has 

- had four years of employment experience has been included 
I in the list of requirements. 

(b) fi reorganizatioh of the courses is intended to create 
increased opportunities for employed persons to obtain 
university training and to facilitate their alteraati^ig * 
between employment^ and study (in the sense of recurrent 
educatibhK obviously the principle of recurrent educatidh 
requires a high degree of organizational flexibility. At 
present in Stockholm experiment^L models have been implemented, 
for example, to retrain nurses to become dbctbrs. 

(c) New forms of distribution and geographical dispersion are • 
intended to make it possible for; persons who are already 
employed to receive university training outside the traditional 
existing university towns. One of these new forms of 

/ distribution is so-called distance education which permits 
. the student tc take certain sections of a course by independent ' 
study and then to study for short periods at the University 
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within the framework of concentrated course offerings J 
(lecture^, examinations etc.). Most of the courses offere^ 
in this form at present are individual courses in the faculty 
of arts. this system makes it possible to combine employment 
with study. A further form of distribution which has been 
considerably extended in recent years is the decentralization 
of university courses, i.e. the university organizes 
individual courses in filaces where university education is 
unavailable. The courses can be moved from place to place 
and carried^ver from year to year. Finally, reference 
must be made to the considerable increase in the number of 
evening courses, in university towns . Normally they count as 
half -day courses, i.e. their duration Is twice that of the 
regular day courses. 



Non-University fldult £c 

As was already stated in the Intrbductioh , non-university 
adult education, i.e. adult education which is not organized 
by the- universities themselves, can be found in a variety of 
different forms and programmes. the overwhelming majority 
_ of participants in non-university adult education combine their 
^ptudies with regular employment or employment in their own home 
i^fS?o^ are involved in other social activities. 

aims of Adul t Educat ion 

The aim of adalt education is to achieve a more uniform 
level of education for all citizens. Adult education i§ intended 
to narrow the gap between young people with relatively good 
education and adults with a relatively brief basic education, 
as well as between adults with a relatively brief education 
and those who have had a more extensive one. Thus, adult 
education is primarily oriented towards the following groups: 
(a) adults who have had only a brief or inadequate education 

in their youth. 
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(b) culturally and educationally deprived groups, 

(c) employed ^ersdhB , and 

(d) persons living in areas with low population density. 

In addition to the general public funding of adult education, 
which has been considerably increased, a law ^as introduced 
in 1975 under which every employee is entitled to paid' educational 
leave (financial problems arising from this arrMgeraent are to 
be resolved through agreement between labour and management). 
Specific measures to promote adult education were already 
introduced. For example, the State provldei funds- for recruitment 
and counseiiing at places of work 'and in residential areas Where 
new inraigrants tend to live, these measures are funded by 
special items in the adult education budget. 

According to a survey in the academic year 1973/74 approximately 
29 per cent of the total Swedish population between the ages of 
16 and 74 took part in some form of adult education courses. 
The percentage of female students was slightly higher than the 
percentage of male students, (29.5 per cent and 28 per cent 
respectively). The survey also shows that the difference in 
the level of education alluded to above is c<jnstantly widening. 
Whereas" the better-qualified adults continue to upgrade their 
educational qualifications, a large number of the lower-paid 
workers, handicapped persons in socially disadvantaged positions > 
persons who are employed for irregular periods and immigrants 
have r^ained at the educatlbn level which they reached in their 
youth. The survey also shows that among the under-educated there 
is a latent interest in ftarther quaiJ:f ications but that numerous 
obstacles make it difficult or even impossible for them to 
pui'sue this interest. 

- • - ' . . 

The Diff erent Forms of Adult Education i 

In Sweden a large number of central authorities are responsible » 
for the planning and coordination of public education in each 
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pf the completely separate social sectors. There is, for example, 
the University Authority (qMA) , which is responsible for the 
uni>^rsity sector, and the National Board of Education (sff) , 
which ±s responsible for the_ school system. The latter is also 
rSiponiible for adult education offered outside of the universities , 
Both authorities are in turn responsible to the Ministry of 
Education. Sweden his 149 local government authorities and 
2 4 provincial legislatures which in matters of taxation are 
relatively autonomous. Some local and provincial governments 
are financially responsible for the local (municipal) universities 
which^ like the state universities, are part, of the regular 
university system. Similarly, the local government authorities 
and the provincial legislatures are responsible for adult education 
outside of the universities, and promote it in various ways. 
The following is a brief outline of the best-known forms of adult 
education not offered by the universities: 

(a) In Sweden there are about. 100 folk high schools Which 
receive state subsidies. Approximately half of these folk 
high sch^ls are funded by various 'organizations (e.g. by 
politic^P^ professional or religious organizations) . The 
number of students has risen steadily and was about 8,700 
in the academic year 1975/76. 

(b) In the Fall Semester of 1975 approximately i;20,000 persons 
were enrolled in adult education courses funded by local 
governments. Approximately 29 per cent of them were taking 
courses in the compulsory (9 year) primary school programmes, 
approximately 43 per cent were taking university-stream 
secondary school courses and 28 per cent were taking practical 
vocational training courses. I^ocal-government supported 
adult education takes the form of all-day courses and evening 
courses and is based on the curriculum for the regular school 
system. In addition there are in Sweden two state schools 

for adults (at the university-stream secondary school level) 
which are primarily intended for those students who, for a 
variety of reasons, are unable to pursue their studies in 
the place where they normally reside. 
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(c) Adult education aimed at the labour market at preierit has 
an annual capacity of 95,000 persons. It is primarily 
intended for adults who, for a variety of reason^, are 
unable to find employment or who have lost their /job. This 
programme of adult education aimed at the labour market offers 
a very large number of varied courses. 

(d) The central professional organizations receive state subsidies 
for various types of upgrading of their own members. 
Particular support is provided for those courses which relate 
to legislation introduced in recent years pertaining to the 
regulation of the labour market. Many professional 
associations have their own educational facilities. 

(e) A year ago a special public corporation was created in 
Sweden, the Swedish Educational Broadcasting Corporation, 
which is responsible for aduit education courses on radio 
and television. This education medium is so new that it is 
impossible to estimate reliably the number of users. 

(f) Finally, there are approximately ten adult education 
associations which, as voluntary associations, are often 
affiliated with specific organizations such as political 

or professibhal associations. They undertake very extensive 
educational activities. In 1975/76 these associations 
organized approximately 270, Odd study circles, with 
approximately 2.5 million students. These organizations 
also organize the recruitment and counselling at the place 
of work or in certain residential areas.': They receive 
financial support from the local, provincial and federal 
governments. The courses offered by tijl associations can, 
in principle, include any course from the primary school 
to the university level. 



In 1947 the first sweeping reform of independent and voluntary ■ 
adult education was undertaken in Sweden. The general financial 
support for the work of the study circles and the general 
activities of the adult education associations was regulated 
by a spec^ law. A certain rate of funding was set for the 
study circled and funding was made dependent on certain organizational 
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conditions; the legislatitjri imposed no cbnditipnS^E the extent 
of the activities of the study circles, the cbntehT^Tlirows^ 
and their goals. The absence of §uch conditions ^ deliberately 
intended to make possible independent and vblUfit^^ adult 
education, which would reflect the ideology and interests of the 
various popular movements affiliated with the adult education 
associations. The university study circles were an exception 
in that they Were supported but only up to a specific limit, 
which was. dependent on the total amount expended for state support 

of adult education; however, this drawback was removed in 

- ^ ^ ^ J* 



1963. 



Swedish adult education has been subject to a number of 
influences and stimuli from England. The university study circles 
are a good example, since they are modelled on the English 
tutorial classes. _ The university study circles seek to make 
it possible to offer programmes at the same level as the university 
programmes, in orde? io acquaint people with the scientific 
pattern of thought characteristic of contemporary society, 

the activities of the university study circled are the only 
kind of independeht adult education where certain conditions 
were imposed with regard to the qualifications of the seminar 
leaders. There are approximately 3,000 university study circles 
with annual participation of some 35,000 adUlts. The overwhelming^ 
majority are offered by the social sciences and arts depa*nents, ^ 
ambtihting to approximately ; 1, 300 circles; next cbme the lainguages 
with 420, art and culture with 285, and economics and business 
administration with 280 study circles. In many cases the 
university study circles have their cpuries on the university 
Cburse cbhtent in order to enable their students tb sit fbr 
the university examinations; by this method they obtain the: 
same final qualification as regular university stude^|s . The ' ' 
extremely rapid development bf adult education within *the Swedish 
universities has caused a certain stagnation within the related 
courses offered by the university study circles, but on the other 
hand the number of university study circles with independent 
course offerings has increased substantially. 
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^. The competition from short courses offered by the universities 
has caused sbitie alarm Within the adult education associations. 
Just as the local government supported adult education at the 
primary and secondary level developed since 1967 can be rega^jded 
as an eleventh adult education associatioh> many of the prigih^L 
ten associations regard the universities with their new activities 
as a tw^i^th adult education association. Ah Adult Education 
Committee is grappling with the problem of where and how to 
draw a line between the a[ctivities of the adult education 
associations and the programmes which are organized within the 
framework of local-government supported adult education and the 
university, wherever these courses show a distinct similarity 
to tho§e offered by the adult education organizations, T^e 
problem is aggravated by the fact that the adult education 
associations charge a fee for their courses, whereas the courses 
offered by the university study circles and the local -government 
supported courses are f^ee of charge. There is the additional 
factor that adults who take these courses receive state grants 
which, unlike the regular student loans, do not have to be repayed,' 
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TH^ UNIVERSITY AND ADULT EDUCATION 
IN SWIT21ERLAND 

Arhiih Gretler 
Introduction 



^ ^Switzeriand^is a small country; its uhiyeriities can be 
counted on the fingers of both hands. Eight of these are 
provincial (canton) universities (Basel, Bern, Pribourg, Geneva, 
Lausanne, Neuchatel, St^ Gallen, Zurich); ihe remaining are 
federal technical universities (Zurich and tausanne) V The 
country's structure above all that of the education 
system --is federalist and hence a descriptibn must deal with 
peculiarities and distihctibhs rather than unifo^S features. 

This applies even more so to adult educatibri which exists 
in many forms but which is fragmented ^d uncoordinated. It 
is based mainly on private initiatives and receives brily mpdeit 
public support. Even today it takes place mainly outside the 
universities. 

„ This paper on the university and adult educafioh in Switzerland 
is intended as a factual description of the situation as it is 
at present, Hcweve^, these very facts — even though they 
leave the formulation of problems and evaluation largely tb the 
reader himself — will show that university adult education in 
Switzerland is still very much in its infancy. This applies 
both to the education of adults at universities at least 
if this is measured/by the criteria which aare usually associated 
with adult education today ~ and to the rble of the universitiei 
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in the training of adult ediacators. ^ 

This paper describes first the traditional and then th6 
more recent contributions by the universities to adult education 
(although these are mostly in the form of vpcatibnal upgrading); 
these are described in general terms and then some examples 
a^re given. The paper then gdesl into present trends in educational 
policy and future prospects for university adult education and 
closes with a short description of the only cbntributibn Which 
the Universities are at present making in the training of adult 
educators. 



itributibns to 



Adult Education by the" 
Universities 



_^ _ In Switzerland two forms of general University or partial 
university adult education and continuing educatiofi have been 
widespread and institutionalized; these are the auditor system 
and the people ' s Universities . The auditor system in particular 
has §uch a long tradition that it Is hardly surprising from 
this point of view if a university , asked How long it has 
offered continuing education, replies : since the year the 
university was founded; Ih the case of the University of 
Basle this would be the year 146G. ''v 

In the following a brief description of both systems Will 
be given. ^ 



Auditor^ 



:: "The auditor system exists at all Swiss universities (where 
three separate Swiss terms are used to describe them: Auditoren , 
Auskultoren and Freif achhberer ) . 

Auditors ^e usually 18 years of age or older; anyone can 
participat^ as an auditor ih certain university courses (these 
are usuai;^ lectures) without Regard to their previous education 
or their present occupation ;^such courses are, however, naturally 
designed for the regular univeSsi^ students, A small fee, Which 
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could be described as symbolic is charged for auditing the 
couries. Taking part in the courses entitles the auditor to 
ho formal status or other official recognition. Hence the 
question arises whether the auditor system can meet the 
•xpectatiohs which today are associated with general 
inatitutionalizeki uhivejcsity adult educatioiv. 

_Alttough no statistics are available which could provide 
information about the socio-economic and educational background 
^pf the auditors, the univetsittes constantly Stress that .the 
auditors are often people who fegard the lectures primarily as 
a cultural leisure-time activity. :Thus it is usually courses 
in the departments which offer languages and history which 
attract the most auditors. 



People's Uh iversities Affiliajted witH Univer^i^t4e^ 

It would be inappropriate^ tp go into the history of the 
Swiss people's uniye^iities here. Nevertheless, in the present 
context it is, important that everywhere where there is a | 
university, it is in som6 way affiliated with the local people's 
univ^sj^y; , ^ 

The closeness of this relationship v§^±^-^t^atly . In. Basel, 
for example, the People's University ispart of tfee University 
itself. It is administered by a coSnission whose \)resideht is 
selected by the Regents of the University, In oth^r places, 
e.g. in Zurich, the Universil^'s contribution -cbn^itsii^ 
providing the i^f rastru9ture (rooms Ppss^bjl-i .e3 

and faculty (todky^hicrwever, in ever ^ decreasiixl* -J^^ " 
the rest it restricts itself to taking its pla<^g* i?. 
Council along with the representz^tives of the City ai 
authorities, the representatives of the Technical Uni 
the secondary schools, the delegates front the t^ade 
the employees' associations,' the party educatioiial 
and the women's and youth organizations. % 

The question as to what influence the link betwee: 
people's university and the university Has on t^ qaturg d? 
public which attends the people's university prbgr^^i^ 




^ be diflcussed Sext; the answer is based on a survey which the 

Association of the Swiss People ' s Universities conducted at 
w various local people "s universities during the Winter Semester 
1969/7i). (17) 

Naturally, the following data cranot provi^ absolutely 
firm information regarding the question of a loiter effect which 
can be anticipated from the affiliation of the people's ■ • 
university with the_ university. fob many other factors cannot 
be monitored, for example, contextual and socid-structural 
differences between the areas from Which the people's universitie 
draw their>^tudents; as a result no final conclusions can b^ 
drawn as to the effect of an independent influence exerted by 
this affiliation. Thus, the fallowing presentation is intended 
more to stimulate critical reflection on the role of the 
universities and their participation fn the wprk of the people's 
universities. : 
The discussion of this interrelationship will compare clata 
^^^i^^^y Basel, as an example of a high degree of 
affiliation between the people's university and the d|iiversity, 
^'^^^.^^^^ from Zurich, as an example of a moderate degree of 
affiliation, and finally with data from the Bernese Jura, an 
area where there is no university affiliation. 

^ Table 1 

Enrollmg^^by Sex at People's Universities 
in-BTOel, Zari cltyand^Be CTese Jura - 
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_ thB organizational link between the pebple's university and 
tijcrnniversity obviously fiis ho influence oh the distribution 
accbrdihg to sex ih the enrollment at the people's uhiversitiei 

Figure 1 ^ 

Enrdllxnent by Age at People's uhiversiti^s 
: ih Basel, Zurich and Bernese Jura 




up to 25 



A very bbvipus negative relationship between affiliation 
with the university and the average age of the participants 
at the pebple's university is apparent. : ' 
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Table\2 



Enrollment by F<^Thal_ Education 
at People's gniversitieB 
in Baset^jSurich arid 
.B e rri e i ^^ura 



Educatibrial Status 
of PU Enrollees 

Printary school: 

??iliary school and 
vocational training 

Seepndary' school and 
vocatidhat training 

^ - 7 

Wid^le_ school > / 
tmivers^y 

Others, no data 



University Affiliation of the PU 



high 



medium 




47 ^ 



20 ^ 



39 



13 e 



39 



6 6 7 



Total 



100% 



100% 



100% 



In analysirig ^he data_ relating to enrollment in* terms of formal 
education it is, by way of contrast, evident that the degree 
of affiliatibri with the. university ex^^ts a strong iiifluerice 
oil the enroilment; thfcraore ^powerful th^s influence is, the 
greater the tendency fp? the people's university to lose its 
compensatory function and to attrkct persons who already have 
a high degree of formal education. 

_ .Consistent with the -differen which were found in demographic 
data;^considerable: differences are revealed in the expectatibris 
bf_ the participants, i.e. what they hbpe to achieve by their 
work at thepebple's university. They were asked whSt their 
iS6*t ira|>ortant-expectati^^ was of the pebple's university. There 
was a choice between the following six alternatives: it) general 
education, (2j perionai continuing educeitibn, (3) supplimentation 



ind continuation of the education received at Bchbol, lA) cour 
iMding to a comprenensive knowledge in a' specif ic field, 
(5) improvement of vocational expertise; arid (6) advanced cour 
: for persons with varidglft levels of previous training. 

Table 3 

Enrollment by.Personal Expectations at 
^People's Universities inBasel, 
Zurich and Bernese Jura 



Expectations of 

Py .Participants : t for 

categories 1-6 see text 


University Affiliation of the PU 


high 


medium 


none 


* 1 

5 
6 

-.--1 

Do not know 

No answer 


30 4 — 
49 < — 

5 ~^ 
7 

1 

2 

6 


28 < — 

47 * 

6 ^ 

— ^ 12 

— ^ 3 

— ^ 4 - 


' — 26 
27 
7 

— > 19 

11 
3 

7 


Total , 


100% 


100% 


100% 



»The data shows that where tlie:||pf luence of the university is 
particularly strong, an enroiSent with cultural heeds predominates 
whereas in the case of a people's university with no university 
affiliation, particip^ts e^^ a direct instrumental contribution 
to the improvement^ in' tkeir fituation. 

Summing up/ it can be said that the degree to which the 
people's university is ' associated With the university evidently 
has a characteristic relationship with certain distinguishing 
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features of the participants, both in demographic terms and in 
terms of personal expectations of this people's university. 
It is evident that where the university itself organizes the 
people's university (Basel), students evidently come from the 
upper social strata and use the people's university as a place 
for cultural encounters. However, where the people's university 
has nb direct link with the university, it is possible to appeal 
to new layers in the population. Hence it/is possible to speak 
of a genuinely restricting; effect which 0(^urs in cases where 
the people's university is cicely associated With the university. 

At this point reference nWcis to be made again to the 
limitations which were established at the outset of the discussion 
the data available hera, namely the degre^ of affiliation of 
the people's university with a university on the one hand, and 
the characteristics of the participants at a particular people's 
university on the other hana,7 are insufficient to permit any 
conclusive statements about the effect of the one factor on the 
other, ^m/e all we lack data as to the causal determinants 
of the relationship between the people's university 'and the 
university , 

"^^-f^ this light that one must regard the reservations 
voiced by responsible persons in the Swiss Association of 
People '-S Universities regarding excessive dependence on the 
universities especially, whose paternalism does hot always aid 
the pebple's un:^versities in the fulfillment of their functions. 
A certain autonoi^ j^^th 'regard to tKe public education system 
appears necessary, the people's universities are to be given 
an op|3ortunity to fal^lidl their functions in a meaningful way 
through appropriate i^tio vat ions. 

Hence what the ^people •s universities are seeking to achieve 
is. .^^ intensification of their cooperation with the 

tf^^^Vv^^^' and more the full recognition of their general 

provision of an appropriate public 
whi^ would also ensoire-the: -x^qUale^^^^^ but 
"^ "^i^J^ ^ot result in the p^^le' s- uhive-jfai^^^^ tw^ing to 



into the., state pabiiq eaaca|b4o^^ 
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itecent Contributions by the'- 

~ ::ation 

This section of the paper will summarize briefly the results 
Of a survey on The Policy of the Swiss Universities in the 
Field of General .Continuing Education and Post Diploma Studies 
which was cpoducted at all the Swiss universities .( 11) Pollowing 
this some forms of university continuing adult e*6^cation — 
particularly hew trends -~ will be described. 

Gener al Cbhti nujjig Education 

In the field of general continuing education the above-mentioned 
survey covered a total of 41 activities; (eVeri if individual 
figures may have in the meantime changed slightly, the overall 
picture remain^ essentially valid). These activities are 
distributed as follows among the individual universities: 
Basel 6; Bern none; Technical University-LauBanne 2; Technical 
University-Zurich 1; Fribourg 5; Geneva 8; Lausanne 7; Neuchatel 4; 
St. Galleh 3; and Zurich 5. 

fable 4 ^' 



Breakdown of Activities in \ 
—Terms of Course Subjects 

(disciplinary emphasis) 



Subject 

Theology 

Law 

Economics 
Social Sciences 
ilatural Sciences 
Applied Sciences 
Arts 

Interdisciplinary Emphasis 



Numb e j ^ of Courses 

7 

2 
12 

A 
12 

3 

5 
ID 



4^6 
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The low figures for the technical universities as_well 
as the University at JSi. Gallen are surprising, partd^ularly 
in view of the fact that general continuing education in the 
natural sciences and econoniics and Cdnuiterce seems to be/*^ 
relatively Well developed, as table 4 shows, 

t^e importance/which a particular university attributes 
to th^se courses naturally cannot be assessed through purely 
a quantitative compilation of the courses in general cbritiriuirig 
education, as long as the quality and nature of the contribution 
made by the university to activities of this nature is not 
taken into consideration. ^ ^ 



Tabl9 



Uhiversi,^ Xiwbly^ 
General •6oniS^in<yt'! 



it_in-^ 
iCation 



Type of Involvement 

The university itself 
assumes organization ai>d: 
irftpiementaPion 

The university supports 
^c^iyities p| other 
:>rganizations with its 
infrastructure 

The: university supports 
activities of other 
organizations with its 
faculty 

The univ^^ity supports 
^c^i^ities of other 
organizations financially 



Number of O burses 



13 



ItJ is striking that the universities relatively often participate 
in activities which they themselves have not organized. The 
same picture emerged when the data on bodies charged with the 
organization of continuing education courses are examined. 
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Table 6 



Bodies Responsible for Orgahizatibri of 

University Level General 
Continuing Education 



Type of Body 

Body chatge^ wit§ organization 

identical: ii^i^ bckiy engaged 

in traditional university activities 

Specially created university body 

Special bodies in^ which, in addition 
to university, other organizations 
are represented 

The university itself hot responsible 
for brgahizatibh 



Number bf C ourses 

2 
9 

13 



, Although the data here is iricbmplete (in tte case of five 
cburses it was not possible to determine who was responsible 
for the o^anization) , it is evident that only to a very limited 
degree db the universit^i^^s operate completely autonomously in 
the field of continuing em^jition-. Only in a third of the 
cases surveyed dp : the universities undertal^ the organization, 
in all otbe;|i cases other institutibhs br brgahizatiohs are 
respbhsible arid the universities limit themselves to the provision 
of certain services i 

This kind b£ cbllaboration takes place in the great majority 
of cases with organizations which are closely br Ibbsely connected 
withf^ndustry . This situation^ reflects the manifest objectives 
which the universities seek to achieve through their general 
activities in cbhtiriuirig educatibri as well as the composition 
of the continuing education participants. Among the chief 
objectives are the importance bf the production sector, the 
increasing of productivity and efficiency, and the characterizatibn 
of the students is usually a matter of their vocational .status. 
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Table 7 . 

Cbliaboration in the Provision b^^ • 
University Level General 

Cont inuing Education • 



Type-c^ Collaboration Number of Cour sei 

Intra-university ^. 

Ihter-university , national level 7 

"^^^^^"'^'^^^^^^^^y' international level 8 

^^^^■^■^^^^^^ion with industry 17 

Collaboration with mass media i 

^Collaboration with the church 5 

Collaboration with professional I5 
organizations 




The^ ^qrv^:^^ta Gbn'tkihed in T^les 8 and 9 is further 
underscored, t^f^^^^xaSi^ion^.^ the profile of the 
partix:ipanf| ^^in OT^^gjy^ j^^ continuing education 

courses, of jy horn if^i^ former university students and 15 
were not former university students. 

. ' " Table 8 

Objectives Pursued in University Level 
^ - . General Continuing Education 
^ %^ (Participants) 



Objective Number 

Promotion oriented continuing education 12 

Retraining q 

General enlightehiheht 39 

^ricreasing of individual 'Competence 5 ' 
with reference to society 

Presenting a specific model* of reality i 
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Table 9 

Objectives Pursuedr in University Level 
General ConJinuing Eaacatidn 

- : _ ' " \ V - 

ObjecU^ Number 

Changing; the composition of the o 
student body 

Changing traditional course content 0 

Changing traditional methpds i 

Cp^teractihg yieiredu in the 0 

function of the university 

Opening up the university to 1 
l>?"acticai life (industry) 

Opening up the university to employed b 
persons 

Strategy designed to counteract the 2 
social isd latj. bh of the university 

Increasing respect for the university l 
within society 



^.^^i* ■ ■ ■ 

^;f5jSe heterogeneous nature of the university with regard to 
ilvW^ity i0vel general cohtinaing education courses is aiso 
ref lect^d^ ih the fi^ which pertain to the teaching faculty, 

in^a high .^rOfOirtiph of the continuing education courses the 
instructors aie recruited £rai, putside the university. 

Of a total of 108 teaching faculty included in the survey, 
* 2 came from within the university. Among the 33 who came from 
outside the university, 9 came from the civil service, 16 from 
industry , 4 from trade unions and professional associations, 
one was an expert in continuing education, and three were 
teachers from secondary schools and other specialized teachers. 



Pdst-Dipldrha S teadies 



^ — c — w^4.^ surveyed, 

the distrib^'ution among the individual Swiss universities is 



Of the^ 57 individual pdst-diplbma courses which were 

dividual i 
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as follows: Basel 1, Bern 5, Technical Univi^si t^-Lausanne 9, 
Technical University^Zurich 5, Fribou^ 4,' Geneva 20, 
Laus^ne 8, Neuchatel 5, St. Gallen none, and Zurich nohe. 

The survey shows that post-diploma studies are more developed 
in the French area of Switzerland than in the German a^ea althdugll 
Bern, due to its proximity to the French-speaking area, has easy 
access to the courses offered by the French language universities 
and can participate in these (by agreement with the Conventions 
Romandes). In the German language _ area of Switzerland the 
Technical University-Zurich is an exception, showing an unusually 
strong development of post-diploma studies for this part of 
the coOTtry. This is obviously related to the fact thatthe 
3rd cycle for the time being appears to be important, above all' 
in the natural and applied sciences. 

Table 10 

> Coarse Cdntent-^^^-^^t-Diploma Studies 

(disciplinary emphasis) 



Subject 

Theology 

Law 

Economics 
Social Scieh^s 
Natural Sciences 
Applied Sciences 
Arts 



Numbe r of Co urses 
5 
1 
2 
1 
28 
8 
7 



_Here again, as in the discussion of the data relating to general 
Continuing education, it must be pointed out that. a purely 
quantitative analysis does not reflect the situation accurately. 
An evaluation of the datd^relating to the nature of the contribution 
by the universities to these courses reveals a distinctly different 
picture. 
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Table 11 



University Involvement in 
P dst-Piplbm ar Studies 



Type of Ihvblvoment ^ Number de Courses 

The ui^iversity organizes and gives 50 
the couwej : 

Th® university supports the 0 
activities of other institutions 
with its infrastructure 

The university sTL^ports the 5 

activities of other institutions 

financially 

The university Supports the 2 
activities of other institutions 
with personnel 



As the survey shows, in most cases the university Itself organized 
the cpurses. In about half of the cases the responsible bodies 
are specifically and exclusively competent for post-diploma 
studies, whereas in the other cases they are identical Wife 
those who offer the other unive^ity courses. ^' 

Table 12 

Bodies Responsible for Organization ^ 
of P dst-Diplbm a Studies 



Type of^9ay , Number of Courses 
Body Jr^^tical with that normally 27 
offering university courses 

9|>Scially created 3rd cycle body 28 

Mixed groups: in addition to 2 

the Qniversity, other groups 

represented 
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The question as to what kind of cbllabpratioH resulted from 
the 3ra cycle courses produced the following answers: 

Table 13 

Collaboration in the Provision of 
- Post-bipioma Studies 



Tj^ of Co llaboration Number of Courses 

Intra-university 25 

Inter^university, national level 51 

Inter-university, international level 20 

Collaboration with industry ^ ^.^^ 

Collaboration with mass media . 0 

Collaboration with international n 
organizations 

C^ll^^^^^ipn with professional ~ - 6 
organizations 

Collaboration with Federal Government 22 
arid Cantoris 



A distinct emphasis on collaboration between the different 
universities emerges, whereas — and this is a distinct contrast 
to the findings for general continuing education — • collabdratibri 
with industry seems to be less eviden/t in post-diploma studies.' 

It appears that the development of post-diploma studies 
represents a kind of opportunity for the universities to defend 
themselves against the transfer of research from the educatidriar 
institutions to industry. This assumption Is based on the 
findings in the area which was already discussed, namely the : 
relatively extensive organizational autdribmy enjoyed by the 
universities in the field of post-diixloma studies? it is 
corrbborated by the data on the recruitment. of teaching faculty. 

Of a total of 125 teaching faculty in post-diploma studies, 
included in the survey, 50 were recruited from their own 
university, while 51 were recruited frojn other universities 
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i and 24 were re^cruited from sources other thaiv uiiivSififeities . 

General ConttnQing-^Educ atibh and Pbst -Diploma Studies 
as-.Rspe cts of Two Di fferent University Policies 

In the following the attempt will be made to reduce 
cbhtihuihg education and post-diploma studies to model types 
and to interpret them as the expression of ^twb different 
university policies, which can be called the policy of autonomy 
and the policy of fusion. 

In order to el^orate the post-diploma progranane model and: 
the general continuing education mbdel> a systematic comparison 
is offered belbw of the frequency of occurrence of ► some central 
characteristics to which reference has been made above. 

Table 14, 



Comparison: of Central Characteristics of 
Unj^rsity E€vel General Cbntiriuing 
Edu^t ibh and Pos t-Diploma Siudies 



Character! siiic 



1. Contribution of the 
university 

- Assvimes organization 
itself 

- Supports With:: 
infra-structure 



Suppbrts with faculty 
Supports finauic tally 



2. Conmissioned body 

Identical with bther 
university bodies 

- Special university 
bbdy 



- Mixed body 



General Edacatibh 



absolute as* % 



30 

9 
13 
0 



12 

2 
9 



58 

17 / 
25 
0 



50 

9 
41 



Pbst-Diplbma 



absolute as % 



48 

0 

2 
5 



27 

28 
2 



87 

b 

3 
9 



47 

50 
3 
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Comparison of Central Characteristics of 
Priivcrsity J^vel General Continuing 
Education and ^ost'-Dipioma Studies (cont'd^ 



Characterigti^E 



General Education, 




P9^-DUplonia 



absolute as % 



Subject, 
Theology 
Law 

Economics 
Social Sciences 
Natural Sciences 
Applied Sciences 
Arts 



1 
2 
6 
4 

^12 

3 
5 



absolute as • % 



18 

5 
16 
10 
3d 

7 
13 



5 
1 
2 
1 
28 
,8 
5 



10 
2 
4 
2 
56 
16 
10 



4. Methods, 
Liectures/ 
Seminars 
Practical work 



2 

26 
35 



26 
31 
42 



5 . Faculty 

Recrtiited within 
university 

~ Recruited outside 
university 



42^ 

3 



55 
45 



6 
55 
79 



4 

4 b 

56 



101 
25 



80 

20 



6 . Cooperation 

Within the university 
Outside the university 



21 
38 



36 
64 



96 
43 



69 

31 



In very general and simplified terms it can be said that the 
univers^ies organize general continuing education in a form 
which institutionalizes strong external co-aetefrriihatibh : the 
influence which the university itself^an exert on the progranunes 
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: ana courses offered is greatly reduced, both because of factors 
originating at the organizational level as well as through the 
hiring of instructors from outside the university and the Strong 
emphasis on coliaboration with sectors outside the university. 
Fpr reasons which cannot be explained here, the university 
m^Bs itself dependent on other sectors of society. An extension 
• of general cbhtinuing education thus does nbi appear normally 
to promote autonomy but rather to have the opposite effect. 

On the other hand post-diploma studies appear as the activity 
through which the universities emphasize autonomy : the, university 
claims as its responsibility the planning, organizatibTi and 
conduct of such prograimies and special organs are created for 
this purpose. Interaction occurs rnainly within the educational 
institution itself; recruitment of instructors outside the 
university is minimal, it is striking that those disciplines ' 
which are also promoted outside the educational institution 
(theology in church institutions , economics and coitanerce within 
industry) tend to be given less consideration , perhaps because 
the policy of autbribmy would be endangered. It; should also 
be noted here that what the post-diplbma courses deal with is:;^ 
obviously primarily knowledge generation . In contrast to, the ""V 
data on general continuing education, methods which seek the 
mere diffusion of khbwledge (lectures which limit the .student 
mainly to the reception of- the material offered) are hardly 
used; instead more active jnethods are employed, puch as colloquial; 
and courses which involve student participatibh , 

It must be stressed that the typological distinction made ' 
in the models between general continuing education as a policy 
of fusion,Vand poSt-dipldma studies ai a policy of autonomy, 
are naturally contractions and simplifications of reality. In ^ 
order to undertake a wider ahd^ more detailed analysis, it would • 
be necessary to show where and when the individual universities 
initiate the policy of fusibh within the field of post-diploma 
Studies (as for example in the case of the Dniversity bf Lausanne 
in connection with the IMEDE) or emphasize a policy of autonomy 
within the field of general continuing education (as fbr example 
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in the case of the University of Geneva arid their Secretariat 

f«5r Eaucati dri Penhari ente ) , Ah analysis of "this kind would, however, 

go beyond the purpose of this paper. ' 



Exainjft-le&^4S^ Scati e Form s, of Uniy^ity 
Continuing and Adult Education 

In this section first two forms of relatively conventional 
university vocational con tinuing,. education are described and 
Hbeh two examples of new trends in university adult education,'^ 
namely the senior citizens universities and the credit system 
at the Faculty of Psychology and Education at the University 
of Geneva. 



The so-called Continuing Education tey^ has existed at the 
University of St. Galien> which institutionalizes the continuing 
education of graduates in state arid business administration 
sirice 196 8. 

The Cc. Linuing ^ducatiori Level is ari established unit in 
^the university organization with its own permanent organs 

ii^>«^for the. Continuirig Educatibri Lev^l, Cbmmissibner 
the Cbritihuirig Education Levei> Alumni Council) . Its 
jramme is aimed primarily a,t executive and managerial personnel 
frcsn Switzerlarid, the Federal Republic of aermany and ^Austria, 
as well as local commerce teachers. 

The prbfessiprial oontiH^ng education concept comprises 
the following five types of seminar s. 

(1) Orieritatibri seminars: at intervals of several years the 
attempt is made to provide ^ sOrVey bf riew trends in the 
whole rarige bf cB-sciplines offered at the University of 
St.\Gallen. 

(2) Geriiral semiriars in econbmips> administration -and the socialT 
fences: these seminars deal with basic br tbpical subjects. 
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(3) Methbd-brierited seminars^ the goal ofj^these seminars is the 
training or continuing education of students in the application 
of recent methods in the fields of economics, administration 
and the social sciences • ^ 

(4) Seminars oriented towards spheres of responsibility: in 
these seminars basic or topical problems from individual 

^^ea3 bf responsibility are dealt with on an interdiscipl : ^.ary 
basis utilising: new research data. 

(5) Branch-oriented semina]^^: these deal with problems of 
indi^dual branches o^ the economy; the courses for commerce 
teachers also fall within this category. 

The seminars organized by the^ Continuing Education Leyel 
usually develop Trom research projects of the individual institutes. 
The supervisor of a research project of this kind usually joins 
in the seminar planning as the university teacher in charge of 
the project ^and also gives some reports in the seminax. Besides ' ^ 
other instructors from the university, additional teachers from 
outside the university as well as persons from industry and 
government are employed. A written questionnaire is administered 
to I ,f participeints at the conclusion of each seminar in order 
to provide inforrnatibh as to the success of the course and 
suggestions for its improvement. 

Courses offered by the Continuing Education Level must be 
financially self-supporting and appropriate fees are ch^a^Q.:-- 

In addition to cobperatibh within the university thH9& 
qiw»<?inuing education seminars also lead to close contact^Vi^h 
business and industry and with gbverhmerit. Here the Alumni 
Council has its functipn> since it . represents a kind of - 
intermediary between the university and business arid industry. 
Relatively close collaboration with the professional association 
has become institationalized through the seminars for commerce 
teachers . 

.\. In addition, the individual institutes bf the University of 
St. Galleri organize events ( courses , congresses etc.) aimed at 
persons active in government and business and industry; these 
have no educational restrictions with regard to participation. 
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I^ri" . Communaute Roman de pour I'Economie d ' Entreprtses (COREDEj- 

f\ T*he COREDE i/ a foundation in which the five universities 

, of French Switzerland and the regional industries collaborate 

in the continuing odUcatiori of executive and manageriai personnel 
from, business and industry. 

The Working-meetings and seminars which last several days 
(some are also seminar series^which last longer) and which 
normal ly are conducted outside the university, consist of 
lectures, col loquia', work p5g groaps and'^practical work (short 
periods spent in industrial plants) dealing with interdisciplinary' 
topics xn industrial mamagement; There are no formal admissibh 

, req :i rements, although in each case _fehe programme contains a 

. . __ . _ _ ^w^' ■ ... 

relacLvoly explicit description . of the group for 'Which each 

seminar is intended. ^ 

* Instructors are recruited from the five universities as Well 

business and industry and, in part, from government. 

The seminars are financially self -suppoxting and costs are 

covered by course fises. 

The Senior Citizens' unive^ ities at th e Universities of 
G eneva arid Ne ^j^hatel ' ■ ^ 

1 In the ftutumn of 1975 course offerings at the University 

of Geneva/were extended to include a programme for senior 
citizer^ which consists of lectures, panel discussions , discussions 
. f ilma^and guided tours. From the outset thi,s prdgraimne enjdye^ 
a wide popularity whiph has cbhstaritly inbreas^d; whereas at 
the outset there were §38 participants in the prograit^ne ,^ after 
only 6 months there were more than 1,000 and in the Spring of 
1977 the enrollment figure had reached 1^680. ' 

The programm^ is organized by a commit tee of seventeen 
persc»is (of these ei^ht are senior citizens) and has the following 
-goalsr (a) Cultural enrichment, (b) overcoming the loneliness 
of old people, (c) introduction , to new activities , (d^ intermixing 
of the generations, (e) treatment of the specific problems of 
bid age, and (f> development of inte^ational solidarity. The 
regular teaching faculty of the University offer their serrtrices 



for t|li*i. cphduct of the .pou:^ses;?'v^^ i..- / . . 

The experience gathered with' the Senior ciji'lzeni ' University 
±8 being evaluated with refereride to further develdjignt and 
extension of ,«uc^ actii^Jties. This evaluation ,^<ftvered part 
, of the ^present problem in the average prof ile. of ^he participants: 
^yhat emerges is a socially well-.integrated middle class or upper 
middle class person who is thus financially better off than 
the average pensioner. (9) 

On a smaller scale and on £in experimental basis courses 
for senior citizens were offered at the University of Neuchatel 
in the academic year 1976/77. These courses too are being 
evaluated with a view to the extension of this "activity , ( 3) 

The Cr^ ttt System^ in the Edncation. Depaf^tftieht o f th e 

Facuxtywt)^ Psvcftolo q y and- Education o^ the University of Geneva 

' In^^e academi^^^ 1972/73 a system of units and credits 

.was introduced within the Education Department of the Faculty 
of Psychology ^d Education^ of the University of Geneva. (lO) 
This innovation which Will be^ demonstrated — takes intq ' ^ 

account essential princ^.^Les of, current adult ^^Uca-tion , Was 
possible because of the coincidence and particular conste^ation 
of various factors. On tl>e one htftd the Department wa^> fb^s^ 
various reasons in an.jtpute crisis Which even threatened to ^iose 
±t down; oh :the other Hand a considerable potential for ideas 
and proposals for reform yas- available^ Thi« situation coincided 
with the demand by the Geneva Tochers' ftssociation that the 



University provide continuing education of teachers and the 
very clearly expressed desire of the Universitjr Sdministratibh to 
contribute to education perniariente within the^frampWor-k' of 
the Oniversity. ' y % 

___._The basifc idea of the credit system consisted in ending the ' 
traditional system of Studies which is conceive^ of in terms 
of semesters and yea^s of study, and irt^replacing it with an 
individualized prbgrautmie which takes intb account the time that 
is_ayailable to each student and h^s specific interests. At 
the same time part-time study by -eii^loyed adults was officially 
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recognized as a Cjilly -fledged fbrm-j^f study. In additibn-*tb 

the units of _coUrse wo rkj^)^ certain number of which lead to 

the completion of th^ de^^'^^^ programme, elements of feasic' 

training ahd practical e^xperience were -^ted an equal status 

where the student has had kt least thr^ ars of practical 

vocational experience. ■ 

Through this new form of study — adult education at the 

University — in ah initial phase courses were given which 

appealed primarily to teachers, school inspectors , social 

workers and training personnel for health care worJ^rs. ^ 

the innovation caused a massive rise in the hOir^ber. o^f 

Education students (from 233 in 1969/70 to; 551 i^n 1976/77) as : ''^^W 

well, as a radical change in their age structure. 

...11^:: ' - , ■ ' 

Tabled 



Education Department , Universitjj of 
Geneva: Participants by Age, 

1«-S^76 





Credential 


Post-Credential 


Candidates 

• .a 


Total 




30 years or 
over 


^ 177 


60 




245 


46.^7 


2 5-29 


^^K'oo-" 




re 


125 


23.8 


under 25 | 






' 102 


154 




Total 


. * '3 2^ ^ 


ll^ 69 

■ 

5^ — 1 i 1 


126 


: 524 


100.^0 



' i : - : : - - 

As the table shows about half (46.7 per cehtji'of the present 

EdUQatibh students aire over 30 years of age; this produces a 

mixture of ages within the total student iDody and leads to 

interaction between the stffdente with and withput vocational 

experience. As a result of this structural change in the student 



i»dy> " the bepi^rtment is changing more and mord'^frpm' an institution 
providing basic training to one offering further training. 

The course,s offered in_ the Department are divided into the 
following four af eals ::^cussed oh the individual ; (b) focussed 

9?"oups, institutioriB' and society; (c) psycho-pedagogical 
sndt didactic; and (d) focUssed on research and methods. As a 
\ result of the incrfejised enrollment and the attention which is " ' 
1 paid to: irfSividual (interests, the number of courses rose from 
44 in the academic year 1972/73 to 111 in the academic year 
'£97flf/77. 

Under the system of ihdividuSl choice there was a change in 

the emphasis on various functions^- student counselling arid the 

brgahizatibh of individual student programmes is now as important ' 

a£^ teaching itself. 

A' further radical change is taking place in evaluation of 

student achievement; Thrbugh the ihtroduction of the^ credit 

systeJti, the system under which a satisfactory average grade is v 

. the condition for the successful completion of.. a prograxnrh^*^f 

studies has been replaced by the s^^teih under which cpmpletibn 

pi the individual courses (obtaining^ the required number -of 

gg^redits) leads to the successful cbmpletibh pf .the degree ^or 

oi&hel^ qualification, i^he evaluation of the individual - units of 

_ - - : ■ - - _ 1 

study is undertaken in a wide variety of .ways. ^ 

T^e cbntentvof individual cotirses is inegotiated between 

students and instructors. Compared with i the situation 'in 

traditional university^teaching the re lationship between ,^h^ 

knowledge and experience of the instructor, and the studjght;*^h^s^tj 

furideunehtally changed. The change in course contents has meant ^ 

that the courses are constantly being revised and adapted tb the 

particular heeds bf the students r a fact which-- despitb ^e 

V increase ift the number of part-time instructor^ — has liieant 

a considerable increase in the work-load of tne instructor. 

Some doubts have been expressed with regard to the research 

policy of the Department, since the traditional function of 

"Research (generation of knowledge) is confronted with a new 

fsnctibn (the sblutibh of urgent problen^s arising f rom -actical 




work ±n the field) . 

The main concern of the Department in the present situation 
of innovatibri is theconstant search for a balance; a balance 
in the conf lict between growing apSwrialia^^tion ih individiial 
Edaca^on courses , accompanied by tendency towards more 
stringent admission ^requirements] an^ ^Ttw. basic idea of individual 
choice as the underlying pririci^le of the prograinme of study; 
balance alsp betv/een jpreciseley this almost unlimited choice 
and the protection of the polyvalence of; a university degree 
which continues to be regarded ^s nedessary, u in order to 
preserve this polyvalence, it proved necessary to demand^ rtain 
balance in individual student programmes between the four 
mentioned areas, i.e. to impose a measure of restriction 
the freedom of choice. m 



ove 



ContrlbQtion of the- 



I 



of Adult Educators 



If one disregards certain coursefe which are offered at various 
universities, above all within the framework of programmes in 
Liducation, Social Education, Psychology and Theology, it is 

^^^^ describe the universi;ties' contribution to 
ti^/ttaining of adult educatgrs. With the exception of the 
University Of Geneva., whe^e one Assis taftt Prbfegsor and several 

V^Leci'urers form a De^/krtmerit of Adult Education within the rlculty 
of Psychology and Education, ^here is:.no Chair for Adult Education 
in the entire^ country, ^ if^p^^referi^^ust aga^in be made to 
the UriiT/ersiti pil^eneva. ThS fojlo^g in^orination i§/ba§ed 
on an earlier pat>liratiori of the Work'^Qroup for University^ Adult ' ^, 

-tSducatibh. (4) ^ 



Advanced Stifdi ^ s Programme in Adult/Education in thS' 
Pegartment: Of >Adult Education at thgi^ji^Gu l^ of Psvchnln^v 
and Education the— Un4ve^s4tv of Geneva — 

(1) History; ^n^ Jljistitutional Frantewbrk, _ 

Since 19 7tt it.Jias been possible to acquire in this Faculty a 
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Diploma d 'Etudes Avanc^es, mention Education des ftdaltes; 
, This is offered by the Univerisity of Geneva which also " ^^t^ 

^^rbvid^^the funding. The Department of Adult Education 
Assistant Professor, four Lecturers arid seyeri 
Assistimts arid various j^rspns with short-term appointments 
who ar6 employed from time to time, 
,(2) Target (Srbups and Participant^ in the Programme 

The Programme is open |o persons active in adult educati'ori 
- provided that they have passed the State Examination or 
equivalent diploma and have had at least 3 years 
of 'Experience in adult education teaching. In 1977 approximately 
30 persons from Frenjii and Italian Switzerland, France and 
Canada studied in the Department . There are special courses 
fp? personnel in the womens workers ' and handicapped persons' 
sectors . 

--- _ ^ . _ _ - ■ . . 

(3) Goal of the Training and Types, of Diploma ' v' 

The Programme is intended to provide information about thfe 
currerit si^tu^tion in adult education, facilitate reflection 
^on the student's* own^ experience in t|fe field, well as 
^ Provide M opportujfiit^ for academic work in t^^P student's 
field of special interest or the Department's area- of 
research. The pig^h^ is granted a^sopp as confirmations 
is 'provjlded' that: the 8 units of studySfi^ctures , 
:^ cours^^WitS^ sllwent participation) have been' 
The i^tidfnt '6 programme is individually arrange 
of consultation.' The Diploma enjoys relatively"' 
^fredbgnitibn as a university qualification, 

(4) Contents and Methods . / ^ \ 
The cour«e contents change from year to year but regularly ^• 
deal with psychological^; sifciblogical and economic aspects 

of adult education, questions of teaching methods , as' well 
as structural prdbieitls of the education system. Points of 
emphasis in course work and research in recent years were 
paid educational leave, evaluation and workers ' educatibtt. 
The methods ^re those normally used at universities ' with \ 
a very marked element of cb-deterihinatibn by the sti 

iS4 
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which also extends to the administratibh of the department . 
The latter already has, various publications to its credit. 
(5) Relai:ionship witt^ractical Life and Cboperation with 
Sponsors of Adult EHucation 

One of the main^ characteristics af the work of- the Department 
is that it hasjjcrbsi^ed the convenlEional border iines of 
university work andthas collaborated closely With trade 
unions, women s ' brgariizations , institutions for the handicapped 
the communities etc. 
( 6 i O r ga^l i z a t i on . 

The Programme of Advanced Studies is a bhe-year prograimme 
but usually takes two or more years to complete, above all 
because of the emphasis on field Work. Various course 
components take place outside the university, in suburbs, 
new housing areas, trade union centre^ etCi The costs are 
linked, to the normal University fees- 

Universit^y_ versus N o n-ac ademic Tr aining of Adult Educators' * 

The wide, indeed almost exclusive experience With non^academic 

training programmes ~ th^ Faculty at peneva is the sole " : " 

exception naturally means that in Swltzerlemd, university " 
training for adult educators is not simply regarded without 
reservation and uncritically as the perfect ablutibh . Underlying 
this point of view may be ah element of justification for tjfe' 
methods hithe rto adopted by Swiss adult education. The reason 
^for the s^^g^as.sessmerit bf exclusively ac^ademic" training 
^^^^^^^^^ also a desire to avoid at al5 cbs|S 
^^^pijcs ^particularlSr in the light of pr^ious expedience 
in^ffir^eaeral Republic of Germany); overemphasis on theory in 
adult qdu^cation and overqualifipation of adult education personnel; 
The latter can 'be seen in the fact that there are simply too 
many goo4, t6o highly-trained, candidates available for the / ^ 



Theifollowing remarks: are also based on thi study by 
Armand Claqde_to which referenee^was -already madeL-^^ibove (4) 
They are representative for Swiss aduie'e^ucatibn^>6ut do not 
in every r^pect reflect the views of the present 'Author 
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limited number of Jfositibns available in Swiss adalt educatibh. 
There are ^Iso fields> for expiple continuing education for 
workers or parents, where an exclusively academic training can 
be a disadvantage rather than an advantage. That is not in any 
sense to imply that for such basic functions in adult educatibh, 
^perspnn^l ihould be less well trained; it is muchrather a question 
of the desired educational requirements and the most meaningful 
special training of adult education persbhhel which, from the 
Swiss perspective, heed hot :n:ocess^rily be academic training. 
On the other hand a u||^yersity training is dbiibtless necessary 
for various f uncti^prf^'|^hin a^ult eduction; this makes an 
^'^"^il^ universities imperative, 

Prg8€Bit >^y:ends^ and Fut^i re Prosp e c ts in 
i EQacatib nai Policv ^^n the Field of — 

I Uniyrsity Adult Educatfon ' 

The Swi/s- AcS^^ as the senior advisory brgah '^ '^ 

of_the^S>ris^_GoVefn^ among bther -things, the following:^- T - 

responsibilities: (a) The_d^av/ing up o^ guidelines for the % > - 

- extensipn^f and collaboration between the Swiss urii versi iies , ' 
whilst preserving the autonomy of the Swils Pro^^^K|^^dhs ) 

^ in matters of schpol,^d university education; J^^^^^Hking^^^ 
of recommendatibhs ' for the promotion of theJ^^^^HRIb and^ 
the effective fulfillment , of their respbn9i^^i5|^H|rteachi^^ 
snd research"; (thegj^ recommendations are made to ^^^'deral 
Department of the Interior and the Universities Conference; and 
(cj advising the universities on the reform of thei^ structure ' 
and working methods, 

~: summer of 1978 the Academic Council will publish its 

Third Repb^t oh th e Extension of the Swiss 0nivera4^ie& , (15) 
As; in the first two reports, quantitative aspects of . university 
edocatibh^will play an important role, but^^lit:ative consid^tions 
have become much more prominent,' An inn6^iio)^^J^^^ 
±8 -that questions of adtflt educatiori xafe^ dealt' ^with in the 
, report; in the chapter on "Aspects ofyfeeneral Educational Poli^" 
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"to call attention to 
to participate in adulf: 




,s of aduit education, 
ri i s ^ V 



Tte cbntrik^trtiibh of the 
ing their course offerings 



universities would cohaiafi^ 

accessible to a wide Circte!,^^^ persons and at the saihe time 
creating special continui^-edudation courses, also for interested 
persons without previous ujftiversity education. In the opinion 
of the Academic Council the 'pl:^^mary objective at present is to 
recognize the promotion of aduit education at the universities 
as a project of great importance for future developments and to 
integrate it into current reform planning, ThUs decisions would 
be avoided which cbUld later make the extension of adult education 
more difficult". 

J, The relaxation of admission reqi^^^ments ~- as is currently 
being tried out in Geneva — is regaled 'as entirely worthy of 
support where an appropriate extension of course offerings is 
undertake^, . ^ ''^ 

the non-university sector of post-secondary education 
the Rcad ev^ Council diagnoses a lack of horizontal mobility 
j;^ orvfnize'd cooperation between the component parts. An 

effective means of improving such coop»^6ttion is seen in the 

training profiles, in which components of the training 
Which were previously given at separa^te institutions are 
consolida,t^d into new training courses, * "This wotild achieve 
a cbnt*ibatibn to the qualitative enrichment t^f opportunities 
for training (diversification) at the pbst-secondary level; 
it Wbuld at the ^ame time q|f;ieate a prerequisite for the extensibri 

_ __ -yjgr 

of adult education." 

Assuming that the primary justification offered for the required 
extension of adult education is tb prbvide the individual 
.^^°^5hbUt his life with the possibility of realising and 
^extending his capacity to act, the Academic. .Council expresses 
its comraitrnent tb the cortcept of. recurrence as the means to 
achieve life-long learning. Hsice even the various forms of 
basic eaucatibh are to be designed for recurrent continuing 
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education^ It is cbhsisterit with^ the foregoing goals that 
iegislation to regulate paid, educational leave is called for, 
since it ±a usually only with the existence of such legislation 
that participation in longer continuing educatibn courses, which 
_aiterna?(C*with empldyineht, is possible. Two other basic aspects 

recurrence are also explicitly accented: "Sdmission is to 
be_less dependent on fdrinal proof of achievement than upon 
effective prior training (which can also be acquirjed through 
practical^perience) and "the programmed shall in part consist 
of units of learning which can be combined in various ways arid 
when so cOTibined lead to a sUcceiSsful completion of the programme". 

A abhg road remains to be travelled before the reconutiendatibns 
of the Academic Council soiranarized briefly here are implemented. 
The universitii^s themselves, or at least some of them, will 
_ resist the new functions which have been foreseen for them in^ 
the field of adult ec^ucation. It will be even more difficult 
to iinplement innovations which require legislative or consi tutional 
changes, i.e. which vrill require the expression of the opinions 
of the voters. 

Three examples from recent and very recent history, which are 
very directly related to the problems dealt with he^f e , provide 
grounds for scepticism. , , : 

In March of 1973 the Federal Proposal Concerning ..thfe Amehdirierit 
of the Federal; Const! tut ion with Regard tc^ the- Education ^6ystem 
was 'accepted by a slim majori|y in the popular . vdtebvbut . rejected 
by the Provinces (Cantons) b^|aJ5- t^o- Among other 

things this cbristitutio^ar amelfement have ^ai^thorized the 

Federal Government to establish principles for ,the_ x^rganization 
amd extension of adult e<iyca^£^^'<^; ''''^ It rk. ^ ^ v- 

On May 28, 197 8 ti^G S^^l^^^c^^ Federal : 

taw on the Prcanbtibn of tihe Universiti_ei,;S(?fe '^^^^^ by a 

-vote of 56.6 per ce^iti against and 43 .4per^^ien4: in favoUr. 

_ _ ^ — - I - " 0 ' _____ 1 . 

Since the Provincial Legislature of * the"* P^pvirifce of Aargau 



in the Autumn of 1976 rejected by a narrow vOtk the proposal to 
sup^rt the project^ Of am Aargau University Insti£u^ fpr^);Educat 
the^ d^^ances that thi| paojec€^ywill be realized ha^^e^eased 
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enormously. Among other things the project included the detailed 
planning of a Department of Adult Educatip^x ( 7 , 16) 
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Education and school in 



in Yugoslavia have recently been 
undergoing radical changes.. They are b,eing give^ .^p^^^iajj 
attention and have more than any^ other social process Fetbme 
the subject of public debates, w^ich deal with the issue pr^fe^^ly 
in connection , with work and self-jmanagement ; In an e-l^ott 

design m adequate educational model, social interests af^ . 

^ . _^ _ . _ _ ^ _____ __ . 

being given, special emphasis. Now more than ever before |b^al 
o^j^$tives in education and schooling are bein^put ir^ rQ^^\ 
Within the devijibjSnehts and changes in the reai^ of educHf on ' - 
^s/^X ^hgle , changes in the realm of higher educ^t^bh have 'become 
necessary. - i . % ' 



Some General ^Trenda in 



—of- Education >^ 



-1 -^^^t^i^t growth and the jfe^^j^loplttent of social relations 
have^^ek« increased the heeS ft>r knowledge. Therefore in 
Yugbslpiai,:>4s in ot^^ countries, the s^shbblihg of the 'yoWg ^ 
was continuous ly_extehded; an ever /growing proportion of the'^ 
ybung contimjetr"^ studies ;;after finishing cbnfpUlsbry (8 ^^ars) 
schooling. Sanfet^40^ 70 perv cent of the yoii njH^he ijfe^centaq^ 
varied for different areas of Yu^bsl^^ia) ' ™ 
.^schooling at various typeP bf ^fc;^da^ school 
increasing need ^Jor^^k^ e^eci^ally' cjij^t ^ 

the young to ^nte^ iftst^tutipn*^^^ ed^cat?6n".^:^e«>rfa^ciV€ 




. 3,85 

to thi^ end were some other factors > such as: iacreasihg 
aspirations for education, the democratization in the ;realin of 
education, the ever increasing concentraticm of the population .' 
in cities where education is more readily available, t^e rising 
living standard etc. 

Not all young people, however, who were exposed to these 
factors, did hav^ equal opportunities td'.edntiriue their studies 
at institutions^bf higher education either because of objective 
reasons (living too far from adequate schools), or lack of 
required preparatory training, or because they held a job for 
which they had been trained at vocational" schools The greatest 
differences, however, in the opportunities to enroll at the * 
university were due to the fact that the young people were > 
trained in different types of secondary schools . Secondary 
schools and some secondary vocational schools led directly to 
the university whereas <the remaining types of schools trained 
their pupils primarily for a job as a result of which it Was 
only an excep^^n that their pupils continued their studies 
at a higher scholastic level. They were admitted to institutions 
of higher learning only after taking ah entrance examination. 
These examinations, however, were so demanding that only few 
pupils from vocational schools or pupils with some other 
' inadequate education ' were able to pass them, notwithstanding 
the fact that workers were granted this opportunity by law. 
Thus part-time study developed rather slowly. Most of the 
requests for education' were granted by some types of secondary . 
schools that gave a somewhat more free access to the general 
population of students (School of Business Management, School 
bflwbrk Organization, etc.). Candidates with inadequate secondary 
education had little choice and sought further education at 
institutions at which part-time study was better organized 
and which offered better Oppbrtanities fbr further studies 
irrespective bf what vocation they themselves would have liked 
to adopt . 

In brder to do away with these anomalies, and in order to 
give all equal opportunities for further studies arid at the same 
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^;tiine to satisfy the demands of society fair education, a reform 
was launched of 'all educational institutions; above the eight-yeai: 
compulsory" school. First the reform of 4ecbridary schooling was 
undertaken with the end in view t9 do away with the dualism : 
of ;the secondary school and to ertsUfe that part-time study was 
put on a par with regular studies. Thus adult education at the 
university level was an extension of part-time education at lower 
edocational levels. The reform was also to solve' some other 
urgent educational problems. % y 

m the meantime the curricula had become too bulky and 
increasingly estranged from practice and life. The final process 
of training and the actual preparation for a 30b began only 
* afteir one ' s entering upon a job. The process of training 
.following schooling was becoming ever so protracted. The schools 
were accused of poorly preparing their graduates for the actual 
functions they were expected to carry but in biar society even 
though the curricula were too demanding and too bulky. Thus 
the reform brought about changes also in the curricula, which 
were not to be tailored as though they were something static 
and final but were to follow the concept of life-long education. 
Part of the content bf the existing progreunmes was to be omitted 

offered later in the form of continuing education, while 
some subjects were tb be exterided over a longer period of time 
and were to be included in the university studies as general 
subjects (these are primarily subjects of general educational 
value) . 

The curricula of regular schbbling and bf part-time schooling 
are designed in such a manner that they take into account later 
continuing education following -r:egular schooling. Regular ^ 
studies, part-time study and continuing education are three 
equivalent parallel branches of higher education. As a general 
trend in the realm of education also the phenomenon that parj^:--^tme 
education is given an increasingly strong emphasis is discernible. 
Adult education and regular schooling (education of school-age 
children) have been given equal social status by the refbrm. 

The refbrm introduced also technical training into all - : 
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regular school^, accepting at the same time the experience gained 

previously by workers who come back to school for further 

education; The experience gained oh the job is on a par with 

the acquired knowledge in school. Thus the schooling of the 

young and that of ; adults are fUsed into a uniform indivisible 

system. This being so the social^ status of adult education has 

risen > for it has up till now been claimed that adult education 

plays only d subordinated social role. ' - 

The new aspects of adult education arid its new social 

evaluation offer great opportunities for a fast' development ' 

; of part-time fftudy at the university level and help to overcome 

the difficulties of, prejudices against and doubts about part-time 

study. at some institutions of higher educatiori, especially some 

colleges and art academies. It is for this reason that the 

changes introduced by the reform into isdUcatiori arici schooling 

should not be ignored whehever we speak of the development of 

part-time' study in Yugoslavia. 

* 

Stages in the Development of Part-time Study 

So far three ftharacteristic stages in the development of 
part-time study in Yugoslavia can be discerried. Within this 
chronological framework part-time study has gained momentuin, 
has spread, has earned public respect arid has at the same time 
changed qualitatively iri such a manner as to meet the needs 
of practical life^ to^further social develbprnerit and to comply 
with the principles of andragogic theory and andragogic science. 

The first stage is represented by the trarisitibri from 
^irregula r studies ta part-ti ^tt^ study . ' £ven today part-time 
st^udy is frequently equated with irregular studies even though* 
they are two differerit arid distinct pedagogic phenomena; they 
are also distinguished in pedagogic theory arid practices. 

Irregular studies are defined as individual study mainly 
on the principle of self-education. This form of education 
has been resorted to primarily by a person who for one^or another 
reasbri has dropped^^^«t" from regular schooling. Irregular 
studies have not bfeen characterized by ^y one typical form of 
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the educatianal prbcesis; every irregular stuc^nt has organized 
his study all by himself and thus differed .from case to c^se. 
Every irregular, studeat fought all by hiinself his way to an ^ 
examihatjibh or diploma. Irregular studies were by and large* 
'selfT-educ^tion. It is,^ however, well known that pure forms of 
sd^j^-educatibn are fraught, with nuiner*o\is * drawbacks arid that- 
they, no longer. keep pace with this rhS^thiri of modern life 
^.especially because they ire not efficient enough. Nowadays time 
has. become a decisive factor in numerous deci^i^ns. Fraught 
with all the shortcomings of self -educatiop , irr^^^ar studies 
rare becoming an increasingly impracticable' form for meeting 
•♦.the need for knowledge. In the face of all tt^i^s , .the studies 
tdok tbo' long a time while the e'ffect was rather scanty. Further 
development, mbredver , , was greatly influenced by the fact tha^t 
irregular studies could be don^ only in ' some ■ disciplines , 
primarily those which do hot entail practical , experimental or 
laboratory Kork.* Thus irregular students had Ifimited possibilitic 
in the choice of discipl:^ek. Irregul^ar study^of medicine, 
chemistry, biology and ^similar 'disciplines was impossible so that 
"only social sciences and the huiiiahities were accessibly. 

Irregular studies were - primarily compensatory edUcation'in 
which the 'candidates followed the standard regular prog-ramme, ■ 
Part-time study, on the other hand, is based on group, study and 
learning by adults, \;5pringing from broader needs of society 
(and not only of ihdividuals) f or education and is therefore 
qualitatively different from irregular studies.. Part-tiirie 
study is not only compensatory study but ' also is- innovative . 

Adult students enrolt and follow programmed specially 

designed for them. ^ They, however, can follow- also entirely 
hovel prc^ramiries (innovational education), which did hot yet exist 
at the time these students obtained' their regular schooling. 
Being based on previously acquired knowledge and experience, 
part-time curricula normally differ from regulai- ones; they are ' 
^tailored to do justice to the previous knowledge and exi)erience 
Of adultik 

The brgahizatibn of curricula is closely connected With 
the problem of the duration of part-time study*., .^dgingjfrom 
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exper^-ence, part-time study still takes longer than regular study, 
oven though in view of the previously acquired knowledge, 
experience and maturity of adults one would expect the opposite 
to be true. The reason tor this protracted ^duration of' study 
is that the criteria for establishing and evaluating the kdult 
students ' previous knowledge arid experience are deficient. Since 
ij\ most bases the criteria are missing, all this is neglected 
ind part-time students are offered a repetition of the standard 
regular programme. Sjjch a situation, however, is a warning 
that in this area we are still lagging behind, for we have 
succeeded in solving only some problems posed by part-time 
study whereas others are still bperi. Frequently part-time 
study is irieff iciently organized^ the students are offered 
material they knew already for oui i^xiteria are still only formal 
educatibri, teaching periods , lectures and subjects. The material 
takes practically no issues, is rigidly preserited arid suffers^ 
from tfie formalism with which regular study, is saddled. ^ 

Part-time study has originated in resiDorise to a massive 
need for knowledge jand is an expression of a generajL^social 
interest. Unlike ^former irregular students, part-time students 
do no longer deperfd bri self-educatioft only -- part-time study 
is a special form 'of higher learning and /^preiseri^ts .a continuous 
and completently cbriducted educational process, differing from 
regular full-time^ study by being specially , programmed arid 
organizeidi. Besides beirig differently programmed, part,-time 
education boasts a different didactic approach. The aims and 
objectives of part-time education, however, are the same as 
tho§e of regular study, as are the criteria -for the evaluatibri 
of knowledge (however they are arrived at along different 
routes) . 

In the first stage bf the develbpment of part-time study 
there were only few centers offering well designed curricula. 
Part-time study was still Ibbked at askance and ' found its way 
only intb less prestigeous institutions of higher educ^tibri 
where the neifeds of practical life were obvious. 

The_ jiew Higher Education Act which each of the Yugoslav 
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republics promulgated in the years 1974 and 1975 set part-time 
study on a par with regular full-time study. in this s e c ond 
Btage of the dev e lop ment part-time study became part and parcel 
of the entire educational system. Under the hew socio-economic 
conditions in the area of education and schooling, irregdi'ar 
studies definitely withered away. Financial aid was granted 
only to grbUp programmes that had been tested and evaluated, 

This second stage in the development of part-time study was 

characterized primarily by a fast quantitative growth. The 
number of part-time students increased rapidly while part-time 
programmes were being offered in entirely new branches of 
knowledge. 

In addition to this quantitative growth the second stage 
was characterized by certain qualitative; changes: the relations 
between part-time and regular education had undergone an alteration. 
Part-time education began to influence the organization, the 
programming and the remaining problems of regular education. 
At the beginning there was a one-way connection so that regular 
study programmes exerted thei,r influence oh part-time study 
whereas how the influence was also the other way round. In 
the advanced educational process so many new things had happened 
that the already organized and traditional regular full-time 
programmes could no longer retain their original form. The 
changes brought upon regular full-time study by part-time study 
can be summarized as follows: (a) regular study programmes were 
remolded into a more ' consistent educational process and began 
to function as a more clearly determined Uniform system, less 
dependent on the methods of individual teachers or on their 
personal prof^esslonal interests; and (b) regular study adopted % 
an increasing nuinber of hew didactic approaches and techniques 
of advanced education applicable to both regular students ahci, 
adults at the university. * 

Relative to tK'e* change referred to above/ it can be stated 
that the reorganization of jregUlar full-time study is well under 
way. Thus many colleges and other highet edacayion institutions 
have been articulating their cUrricuJa so that feingle subjects 

' IBs ^ 
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' supplement each other and tie in with^each other in view of the 
fuhd£unerital educational aim3 arid objectives, - This beirig so the 
university has attained .the character of a mass school. The 
teacher is chosen iri accordance with the demarids of the 
curriculum and i*ot the other way round when the teaching progreunme 
(curriculum) at the university had beeri tailored to suit the ^ 
professional interests and specialities of the, teacher, 

A cbmparisbri of the programmes of the same discipline at 
various universities revealed that they differed widely, whereas 
the curricula of secondary schools showed practically rib 
differences. At the university level it was frequently found 
that entire areas bf knowledge iri brie disciplirie were missirig ^ 
Because no competent teacher was available, whereas other areas 
bf knowledge were overemphasized if staff iriterests were irivolved. 
In some University .departments two teachers for the same area 
bf knowledge were emplbye*with this rissUlt that the subject was 
allotted many more teaching periods a week. With the development 
of part-time study university prbgrainmiBs havis been sl^pdardized . 
The criteria according to which subjects are being chosen are 
dictated by educatibnal aims and bbjisctives as they are at 
lower leve 1 schools . 

Thus also the remaining pattern of study is becoming better 
organized and predetengined. As a rule exaihination dates are 
fixed in advance for the whole scholastic y^r and tests are 
giveri at least ohce monthly. Cons,ultations , teachers' office i 
hours and other help- offered to students are also fixed. 

The problem of the duration of study* is acute. The average 
completion time needed for a disciplirte demanding 4 years (8 
semesters) has been 7 years. the crowded universities simply 
O^not endure sSch retardation because it creates fin^ctal 
ah<^ s£aff prob^)4ms . As long as there were only a handful of 
students enrolle^ at the universities, that is, a low percentage 
^bf the yburig gerieration, one or another student could afford to 
extend his studies. Mass enrollment, however, makes protracted 
* study rib iQriger feasible. ^ 



Under the influence of part-time study, didactics at the 
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higher education institutions have been undergoing a rapid 
aeveldlSneht. S^prt courses model has been introduced also in 
regular full-time study and has at some departments become a 
Bine qua nbh for the so-called year-b^r-year study where the . 
student undergoes tests in all the required subjects before the 
beginning of the hew scholastic year. The short course system 
■enables the students to finish some subjects immediately after 
the end of the course, at mid-year, or later. Thanks to the 
Jntrpductipn of the_ Short course system, the students have had 
occasionally f eWer lectures and a greater opportunity for other 
more creative forms of study. : ^ *^ 

Following the practice established in parf-time study, an ' 
increasing ^punt of written material is being used also in 
regular f«ll-time study. Thereis also an eve^ increasing 
output of text^books, manuals, expositions, written directions, 
etc. Without all these facilities part-time study would not be 
feasible^ but regular full-time study also greatly profits ^ 
from them.^ Part-time study has alio given an impetus to the 
tise of different audip-visual teaching aids^ which Up to now have 
been rarely used at the university level, even though they have 
been widely "^used at the "elementary and secondary school level'. 
_„ _The above shows that some rather uhcbnventiooal forms of 
education and ever so much prttetlcal work have become ^^art and 
parcel pf regular study. Thus regular study ihould go hahd in 
hand with caltural engagement, socio-political actions, and the 
practical Work in various organizations of associated -labour. 
The full-time students are requited to dp practical -work in 
^drder to gain experience acquired otherwise by adults on the 
5ob.. In these ways, the profile of the regular student and that 
of the par^-time study gradually approach along several rputes. 
This in turn ties in with t^e #urtlier development - In the light 
of the existing trends the qSjestion arises of what is going to 
happen in a few years if the |ubmer pf part-time students will 
increase so fast and so st0ad/ly. The percentage of part-time 
students has'in some departments even exceeded that of regular 
foil- time students so tha^ne.is justified to ask whether at' 
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pirate of develbpmeht a day might not come when there would be 

no full-time students at all: 

Th^ answer lies in the reform of part-time education and 

in the new I>^rt-Time Education Act involving secondary schools 

arid iristitutibhs of advanced learning .as an undivisible system, 

intrinsically connected and intertwined: After riatibri-witle 

public discussions, the Yugoslav constituent republics have 

promulgated their Part-Time ^f:aucation Act iri 1977 or 1978. With 

, " ^ ^ hJ^. 

this, part-time study* has rjcrached a new stage in which the 

entire advanced education system will be transfdrmed into adiilt 
educatidri arid will ho longer be divided into regulat and part-time 
education but into part-time education arid re^rrerit education. 
A student Will be able to enroll in a university only after 
having held a job for a while and having gained some experience 
in practical work. Iri the face of the financial capacities 
of the organizations of associated labour , it is justified to 
expect* that at least at the beginning part-time studies will 
prevail, because recurrent educatiort. would pat them Urider too' , 
great financial , and other bbligSrtibi^ to the students they" had 
sent back to school. . . ' ' 

The clearest picture of the-^|^ and objectives of the 
part-time eduoation can be obta^S^y reading those passages 
of the prepared law that cbricetjitvt^F'status of students. In 
Yugbslavia .tH^ debate about th^' st'^us- of students has been gqirig 
on for a long time: It is closely eToririected with the policy of 
schblai;ship funds distribution'^ whiph> in spite of several efforts, 
could not meet* all the needs arid satisfy all the ambitions 
because bf the ever increasing numbed of enrolled students. 
The debates about scholarship funds distribution have led to 
the cbriclusibn that our society is not sc]^ r i5h (nor is any other 
society, for that matter) as to solve the probleiri of the ever 
iricreasirig rieed for and aspirations after knowledge by simply 
handing out student grants: Thus ari aLteiriative soluti<3n ^had 
to be found. It is obvious that part-time* study offers such 
an alternative, • ' . ^ 

The part-time student has an order ly social statusv^olds 
. ( 
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jo^/.is financiaiiit independerLt and can assume hi4 duties and 



exercise his rightsVwithih the framework of the Yugoslav 

Be If -management systfem. There is .not much IJear df a part-time 

student failing in fvls studiesj. it his job ties in > with his 



_study because he work^ in an industrial branch si^ar to thc^ . 
discipline he studied, then he will have even an' advantage over 
the regular students; he will bring to the lecture or laboratory^ 
a certain amount of applicable practical knowledge whtreas thi' 
regular student will have to begin at the begirtnirig and will 
greatl^f depend on the teacher's rendition of the subject. 
The pieces of information held by a^ part-time student come from 
several sources and thus may supplement each other, are more 
copious and may ev€?n shorten part-time study: 

Regular students who have struggjed with the problem of 
scholarships and have had the feeling that they stand bri the 
fringe of social events , have increasingly felt and constantly 
pointed ^td the differences in their social status as obmpared 
to that of, the part-timejitudent^. in s|5ite of some dVl>iiimas, 
they have come to 'see the advantages of part-lime study .^t^ have 
begun a struggle, for an improvement of their own status which, 
however, Cannot be radically changed if they do. not Qcce^^t new. 
additional responsibilities. ' The reform visualizes a close 
tie-in of aJ^ students with associated labour bodies; in this 
way the social status of the students will change- and' thby will 
gradually assume the character of part-time students; B^S^ I 
this not only the^ problem of the regular students ' means of 
subsistence can be sblved^^xbut alio their social status extended, 
bepause they become part ^nd paircel of the production and . - ~ 

self-management system. Thus the entire higher education ^ 
would becpme part-time education. J 

In this stage of ds^ielop^nt, pf course, which is yet to be 
accomplished^ not only an att^pt mast mad'e tb 9<51ve the problem 
of the students' social stat^us but the changes must also involve 
teaching programmes, the adaptationj of education tb practical 
needs and lifeVthe social role of Lniversity study and other 
problems. It woftld not be sufficient if ' the reform was tb 
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sblve^nly the problrm ot t lir s tiulon ti?N'- soc i a 1 status witiiout 
makin^l^an attempt at solvultj Mtiini^ cbncbmilant problems which 
cutruntly burden eiluoa t ami _ liclun^ 1 ixiij Om- of "the major 

successes ot the rotorm i s rio doubt in that it lias brouijiit education 
nearer to the- workshop ami _ 1 i fe in general. At secoridary schools,^ 
<jreat et torts are bi^iruj niailtv to work bUr'-ci.^jinpet/Mit: curricula ^ 
through which students wt)uhi be adeq ua t e ly il'ci i ried for their 
chosen vocation: Ttie hicjher the' level o( educat.it^n, the more' 
ditticult it is to say what 'adequate J^dutMtion' jLndeed means. 
What in tact will prepartv t he Cahdi'date tor histfiatiare jobxahd , 
life. * ' ' ' ' ' 

The solution to ttiis {Problem 1 ies in makiricj education and 
work a clbsv?ly knit, and intertwined proc-es-* at educational 
ieve lis above secondary GChool: Thus uh i ve rs i ty. -^s tudy becomes 
entirely part- time study in thu very sense of the word. 

In; this solution the answer is foUhd to some claims of 
some fofei\jh pedaybqic researchers tha,t the more 'the study time 
has been protractecJ, the more schboUhq has become aTi abstract 
structure estranged froin real life. - Vhe qreater the number of 
years spt^nt at school, , the looser are' the contacts with the 
actual aims and objectives of the study themselves, ^he study 
has bequn to be pursued for its own sake: With the years, 
also the motivation for education decreases; the candidates ' 
squeeze out of -the oduca'tional proces:s a bare minimum, as much ^ 
as i'A absolutely necessary fiar. the conclusion of theirvstudy% 
since for more they lack the moVivatiqn. The preseat-day heeds 
for 4<:nowledge, however, call for ma:iimum efficiency and more than 
that; it is not enough that one knows something, .that dhe is 
able to reproduce certain*" facts; the criterion 'for successful, 
education is that one is capable of using that khc/wledge in 
practical life, that one can apply the acquried knowledge . . For 
this purpose' part-time study is much more saitabie whereas 
full-time study is less satisfactbry in. this respect. 
; It .is expected that^in. the future part-time study will not 
b^ merely one of the po3sible alternatives av^i lable to the, 
students, but wil4 become ;the sole educati^al system supplemented 
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only by the previously concluded schooling and recurrent education. 

: . . : -_ -__ ^ . . 

• The Development -of Part-tim ^' Study 
: in Yugo&J^av^ from 1966 to- 197f ""^ 

The dat^ compiled for the Whole of Yugoslavia show some general 
^ trends in development. First of all it must be said that so 

far the development of part-time study has been rather irregular; 
there are considerable discrepancies between the institutions 
of higher education and colleges as to the number- or enrolled 
part-time students as well as in the proportion of graduates. 

The available data indicate that part-time study is in 
large measure a question of prestige as to the : type of school 
and the social structure of part-time students (see Tables). 
Part-time study has had the fastest development at schools of 

t^^" universities (4 eemesters^; the same 
has be^i true of institutibns of advanced learning. The development 
at. universities has been somewhat slower. As to the development 
of part-time study at the universities it has been foUr|a that 
the various disciplines have diverged and greatly differed.' 
The lowest petcefitage of pirtj-time students has be^n found at 
art academies. It seems thad' these institutions admit primarily .' 
^ talented individuals tp exclusively full-time stady.' 

T^e differences in the development of part*-^ime sX-xidy have 

also been doe to the differeht degrees : of comp^e^ity of the 
.study and tt> the nature qf the discipline . It;^ be said that ' 
there is practically no ^ea of knowledge in whi^ part-time study 
could not be: organ izfed (here belongs aiso the- study of _mi<iicine,*; 
4bo^ which'so many doubts have been voided).^ ^he- Question, 
hoover, is by m^^ what jnethods and f orms of work, this baq , ^ 

be attained. The' differerii^es^between the data; for individual 
institutions Jre; by no means due to major differences betweeh 
disciplines and thus cahhbt be attributed to them. 

. Afik^rig the graduates f^om two-year postTsecbAiary institu^ 
the^e art 75 per cent of part-time students, and J>rily in' three 
in^ances (of the 19 Jstpd type^^f such ihstitiSiohsV. the 
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percentage of graduates from among part-time students drops 

below 20 (School of Chemistry and Technology/ School of Marine 

Engineering, School of Statistics). In all the reinairiirig 

ihstitutibhs the propprtiori is much higher and includes about 

one-half of the _s tudents . 

- . ; 9 : : 

Two-year post-secondary institutions face a special situation; 

Som^ have b;een set up exclusively for part-time students (School 

of Political Sciences, which, however> is not included in our 

data); later on the number of part-time students has decreased 

in favour of full-time students. Two-year post-secondary 

institutions have always the ambition. to become incorporated 

into a university; as a result, they endeavour to' approach one 

way or another faculty standards and put emphasis bri regular 

study. The proportion of graduates from part-time 

study has ranged in recent years from 36 to 100 per cent (School 

of. Ecoriomics) . 

' _ _ _'_ 1 . . \ ~_ . ~_ J 

In the light of the type of schools at which part-^time study 
is most developed one can conclude that part-time study develops 
under the pressure of economic and societal needia. 

The proportion of part-time students among university 
graduates ranges from 0,1 to 32 per cent. The highest percentage 
hardly reaches the lower limit of the hitherto discussed schools; 
The data reveal that part-time study programmes at the University 
have not developed in keeping with the needs of industry, but 
have developed where it was easier, because of the nature of 
the work, to shift from irregular studies to adult group studies. 
These are: Faculty of Law, Faculty of Economics, Faculty of 
-Philology, Faculty of Political Sciences, and Faculty of 
Philosophy. Actual needs far personnel, however^, demand that 
^rt-ti|^ study programmes be developed in the areas of technology, 
mathematics, and "natural sciences, which, of coarse, would * 
present somewhat more complex problem. 

The data under discussion are valid for the , whole of YUgoslav'ia 
In the summary^data, however, sight was lost of some special 
problems which have appeared here . and there at tjie universities 
9s harbingers of a new development. In some places isolated 
islands of part-time education have sprung up. They have been 
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initiated by individual teachers who have brought in new ideas 
f^oih their stuSy abroad. tet us cite as an example from the 
University of Ljubljana where part-time study is best developed 
at the Faculty of Mecheinicai Engineering and the Faculty of 
Electrical Engineering, and less so where one would expect 
it froi^^ the nature of the disciplines. In this stage of the- 
deve>lopment of part-time . study many varied forces and agencies 
rt£Lve been at work. Part-time study has only recently become 
a well-rounded s^istem. 

So far we have had a look at the data for Yugoslavia by 
faculties, two-year post-secondary institutions , academies and 
higher leve 1 schools , We have seeh that part-time study varies, 
greatly in extent. It has shown a fast growth especially at 
some higher level schools 'and faculties. If, however, we have 
a look at the population of part-time students as a whole, we 
see that it grows only slowly - The number of part-time students 
at two-year post-secondary institutions and faculties has 
incjreased by 12 per cent betweHT^1966 and 1975. The same increase 
has been observed -in the miinber ot graduates from among the ranks 
of part-time students in higher education. „ 

There are considerable differences between the number of 
graduates from the ranks of part-time students at higher level * 
schools or after 4 semesters at the university (38 per cent) on 
the one hand, arid the number of graduates who have finished study 
at an institution of advanced learning or faculty (6 per cent). 
"^^^^^^.^^^ such a great difference seems to be in the fact 

that part-time study is better developed at higher level Schools 
than at faculties. Some higher^ level schools have been set up 
exclusively for part-time study (School for Work Organization, 
School of Busi^ness, School for Transportation, School of Political 
Sciences). It has been only later that these schools have 
begun to enroll also full-time students. The differences are 
due also to subje6tive factors. Since for a student the attainment 
of a diploma of a h^iSgher level school is a rather short-term 
venture, it represents a much more attractive objective thari a 
diploma that could be attairied* in an unknown number of years 
arid with unpredictable difficulties. 
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Table i 



Part-time Study Graduates: in :Higher Education 
(_Percentage for 1966-1^7 5) 



1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 19?^ 1975 



(A) FACULTIES: 

1. Philosophy ' _V17 18 21 21 ' 20 18 1^ 



2. 


: Philology 


17 


20 


22 


22 


22 


22 


3. 


. Natural Sciences and 














Mathematics 


11 


11 




10 


13 


11 


4. 


Architecture 


3 


0.9 


1.3 


5 


4 


3 


5. 


Civil Engineering 


:d.3 




1.2 


0,9 


2 


0.6 


6. 


Geodesy 


1 


1 


5 




2 


10 


7. 
8, 


Mechanical Engineering 
Xtahspbrtation 


0.3 


0.4 


2 


3 


2 


1 




Engineering , 


12.; 






5 


3 


2 


9. 


Electrical Engineering 


0.5 


0.3 


1.5 




0.7 


1 


10. 


P^>^istry and 
















Technology 


0.3 


2 


2 


1.^ 


1, 


1 


11, 


Food Techno logy 


9 


8 


3.8 


7 


J3.9 . 




12. 


Mining Engineering 


0.8 


.0.8 ^ 


7 


i' 

0,9 


0.8 


3 


13, 


Qeblbgy 




1 


5.6 


6 


, 2 


4 


14. 


Metallurgy 


_ 1 




; 4 


3 






i5. 


Agrbhdmy 


' 7 


6 


6.3 


6^ 


7 


5 


16. 


Forestry 


2 


5 


3.7 


7 


3 


3 


17; 


Veterinary Sciences 


2 


6 


5 


3 


5 


1 



22 

7 
2 

).3 

3 
2 

1 
.2 

.7 

2 
2 



5 
7 

;0.9 



15 


13 


13 


23 


25 


22 


9 


1 


10 


2.7 


2 


3 


1 


1 


0.9 


1.8 




6 


3 


* 2 


4 




1 


1 


0.7 


1 


1 


0.3 


2 


2 


4 


2 




12 . 


7 


4 


1 


2 


3 






0.1 


4- 


^ 4 


4 


1.6 


2 


4 






0.4 



to 
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Table 1 

/ . , ■ 

Part-time Study_GraduateMn; Higher 
(Percentages for 1966-1975) (Cont'd) 



4 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


18. Economics 


22 


25 


27 


28 


31 


'30 


30 


2^ 


24' 


22 


19; Eaw 


42 


J6 


43 


38 


42 


41 


39 


35 


33 


32 


20, Political Sciences 




14 


14 


27 


13 


17 


14^ 


16 


17 


19 ^ 


21. Medicine 


0.2 


0.4 


0.07 


0.1 


D.07 


0.1- 




d.i 


- 


- 


22. Stomatology 


5 


. 5 


2 


2 


4 


2 


8 


7 ■ 


3 


4 


.23. Pnarmacoiogy 


2 


0.6 


1 






0,5 




1.2 


0.3 


• 


(B) ACADEMIES . 


• 




















1. Academy of Arts 




1 




1 














2. Academy of Music 


0.6 




1 


1.7 


2.7 


3 


2 


3 




..V 


'3. Academy of Theatrical 
'Arts (Theatre, Radio, 
" Television) 

-- ■ ■ — ' 


*l4 ■ 


11 


2.9 


5 


8,6 


21 


20 


9 






(C) E'0UR-mR._ 
POST-SECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS 
















• 






1, Defectoiogy 


21 


54 


54 


66 


73 


. 76' 


48 






\ 


2. Physical Culture 


23 






47 


33 


24 


45 


45 

< 


36 




3. Economics 


22 


52 


51 ■ 


76 


90 


100 


96 


IDO 






4. Adiiiihistration 


55 


56 


50 


73 


68 


72 


72 


75 , 


78' 




5. Political Sciences 




19 


33 


2 


•* 
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Part-tiiiia study Graduates in Higher Education i 
— ^Percentages 'for 1966-1975) (Cont'd) 



. 


1 Qfl^ 


- * - — 

i7D / 






1 Girt 
ir /U 


1^71 


1972 
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1. Education 


28 


34 • 


■ 35 


35 


'46 


48 


^8 


52 


'55 


50 


2. Pedagogical Academy 


35 


39 


37 


39. 


36 


38 ' 


,43 


48 


61^ 


61 


3. Defectoiogy 






59 


54 


48 


52 


57 


64* 


56 




4, Mechanical Eriairippri ha. 


]i 
1 1 




11 




c c 

JJ 


37 


33 


42 


36 


38 


5. Civil Enflinf»(>ri no ' 


0 


1 / 


D 


til 


U 


33 


31 


_ l_ 

40 


44 


39 


6i Electricst EnoitlPPritiri 


7 


1 

1 




ID ' 


IJ 


25 


18 


21 


33 


31 


7. Chemistrv ^nd 
Technology 


3 


3 


13 


9 


12' 


43 


1 

.,23 


21 




12 


8. Food Technology 


17 


28 ■ 


33 . 


18 " 


28 


:33 


25 


n '■ 


32 


33 


?. Marine Engineering 


4 


8 


11 


9.5 


id' 


8 


. 10 


11 " 


14 


11 


10, Agriculture 


12 


16. 


14 


15 


14 


24 1 


V 26 


36 


32 


' 45 


11. Economics 


52 


56 


54 


59'^ 


62 


,56 

« 


58 


62 


' 62 


56 


12. Accounting 


72 


7i 


74" 


76 ; 


79 


79 


78 


69 


73 ■ 


75 


13. foreign. Trade . ^ 


55 


49 


39' 


53 . 


48 


69 


64 


49 


66 


63 


14. Statistics ' 


26- 


^28 


40 ■ 


34 , 


28 


32 


■21 


12 


29 


70 >. 


j5., Administration 


69 


64 


71 


'74/ 


80 


77 


67 , 


68 


69 


16, taw 


54 


66 


42 • 


73 ' 


56 ■ 


41 


.57 


53 


51 ' 




,17. Organization of Laboii^ 






8 


51 


32 


45 


'4^ 1 


43 


30 


26 • 

- 4- < • 


18; Social Work 


30 


33' ^ 


30 


'29 


31 


37 


34 


35 


39 • 


4o; 



• ftmortg jpart-tira^ studl^ts an; interesting study patterii, has 
* emetgeiji* Quite' a n from a higher level ' school 

enroll at: a faculty, 'for-tjhey seem to think that it is siinpler 
to attain a faculty. diplbma aftei: they have ' finished a higher 
level School; . ; 

- - - 
Conclusion 

[At the present .time part -^ti me study still represents the 
"more difficult alternative road to a diploma. The opportunities 
of f ere<i by institution's of higher education in total vary greatly 
By and large each student generation includes some 25 per cent 
of part-time students of which only every fourth or fifth 
>gi:aduatesf^ * \' 

In various sociptal documents the potential social status of 

'part-time study is put on a par with or is even higher than that 
of regular fulL-time study » In reality, however, part-tirne 
study still' has a^poor reputation among people and in some 
professional circles and represents an inferior alternative. 
This can be seen from th§ opinions so frequently encountered in 
practice. Such opinions are riot encouraging/ especially not 

.* for educational institutions which are to introduce part-time 
study into theiif teaching prb^reunmes or which are to further 
develop them, ' , 

» There is also mUch uncertainty as to this criteria for the 
evaluation of the knowledge derived from par^-time study. In 
practice, some casek have been fbuhd iri which these criteria 
have been . conside'rably laxer than those ^or regular study> 
espeCailly so at tho^e schools at ^hich the criteria for the 
eyaliiatibri of Jcnowledge have been found to greatly differ from 
discipline to , discipline in regular study. It has, hbwevef/ ' 
also been rejSbrted that at some schools the criteria for the 
evaluation .of knowledge acquired in part-time study is higher 
thari usual ^^b prepare themselves' for 

the examination mor6 thokoaghly, because they are better informed 
and have therr bwn experiences as a result of which they can 
answer more demanding* questions" , 
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A considerable shortcoming of part-time study is lack of 
. reliable criteria for the: eyaluatidri :bf the previously (also 
'informally) acquired knowledge and experience • Therefore 
part-time study is frequently specious and becomes needlessly ) 
protracted. Another eyen worse consequence of the rudimentary 
criteria for evaluating the experience of adults is the refusal 
to introduce p^art-time study in the area of some natural sciences, 
technology, medicine, etc, where the teabhers diS not knoW how 
to tie in the .required laboratory and other p^a^tical work with : 
the experience of -^dults gained on this job. Here everything 
is judged from the point of view of regular .full-time study and 
no attempt is made to devise tea^ching methods applicable to 
part-time students. "By reason of all this some faculties still 
reject part-time study, / 

Experience shows that owing to some attending circumstances 
part-time study is still subject to social discrimination,^ 
It attracts primarily students coming from financially : weak 
social strata, because it is cheaper. While it is looked at / 
askance- by students from the upper social strata on account of 
its low prestige. 

Normative ly, part-time study is promised a great, future. 
There is, however, still a considerable difference between the 
normative patter;i of part-time study and the actual practice 
in this area. Pedagogues will have to make great efforts in 
order to develop and transform /this patterJp^f study into a 
general system of university studies. - TJtei- development as a^ 
whole, however, depends on the interdisciplinary approach involving 
a number of specialists as 'well as on a revised attitude towards 
part-time study. 
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